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ABOUT THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of History has come into existence in 1984 under the sixth 
plan development with one Professor, one Associate Professor, and two Assistant 
Professors. There was a long felt need from both the student community and 
educated to open this basic social science discipline in this University which has 
been the only University situated in the center of the Telangana region. Besides 
teaching, the Department is also engaged in research work offering M.Phii and 
Ph.D Programmes and also conducted archaeological exploration of the region. 
Thirty Ph.Ds and Fifty five M.Phils are awarded and Thirty Ph.Ds and Twenty 
M.Phils are in progress. 


This Department has also shown its organizational skills by hosting the 
prestigious Indian History Congress in 1993, Andhra Pradesh History Congress in 
1990, South Indian History Congress in 2000, and also a two-week workshop on 
Indian National Movement in 1992 sponsored by I.C.H.R.Besides organizing these 
conferences, the Department has also organized more than twenty seminars of 
National and regional level sponsored by various funding agencies like UGC, ICHR 
and ICSSR. One day Interdisciplinary Lecture on “Beat generation writers and 
America in the 50’s” by Professor Barry Richard Burg, (U.S.A.) Director, American 
Studies Research Centre, Hyderabad, was organized by the Department of History, 
in collaboration with English Department on the occasion of the Vicennial 
Celebrations of Kakatiya University, under the U.G.C. Scheme of “Forum for 
Interdisciplinary Activities” on 18" October 1996. The staff members are also active 
in the executive bodies of various professional organizations like Indian History 
Congress, South Indian History Congress, Andhra Pradesh History Congress, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Indian National Trust for Art and Culture, Indian 
Council for Social Science Research, Indian Science Congress, Indian Council for 
Historical Research. District Tourism Promotion Council, Warangal 


The Faculty Members have been regularly attending the Seminars/Conferences/ 
Workshops held in other Universities with their research scholars, presenting papers 
and participating in the deliberations. Thus, the Department has so far built up a 
respectable image in the academic circles. 


Prof. S. Nagabhushan Rao(Rtd), received Best Teacher Award from the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh for the year 1986-87, He had visited Germany in 
1986 (6 months period on foreign teaching assignment) and again visited in 1988 
under Cultural Exchange Programme for 3 months. Prof. Y. Sudershan Rao (Rtd.) 
was nominated as a member of Indian Council for Historical Research in 2002 by 


the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of India, New Dethi, 
for a period of three years. He was awarded National Fellowship by the University 
Grants Commission during the years 1993-95. He had visited Malaysia, Singapore 
and Indonesia, USA, UK in 2000 for cultural study. Prof. A. Bobbili attended the 
International Economic Conference held in Belgium in 199i and presented a paper 
on Changing Agrarian Policies in Nizam’s State (1900-1960). 

Prof. P. Hymavathi has authored a book entitled Kakatiya Vaibhava Thoranalu 
in the year 2006, in addition to her earlier works. Prof. P. Hymavathi and Prof. 
Syed Ayub Ali attended International Conference organized by Association for 
Third World Studies, South Asia Chapter, U.N.O., held at Thiruvananthapuram, 
‘ Kerala in 1999. Dr. S. Srinath authored a book entitled Discover Warangal in the 
year 2006. 

Dr, G. Bhadmn Naik is awarded Mahatma Jothirao Phule National Award by 
Dalit Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, in 2001. He has attended a 7 day National 
Seminar on Panchayet Raj—Social Justice, organised by NIRD, Hyderabad in 2002, 
Dr. G. Bhadru Naik and Prof. Y. Sudershan Rao jointly edited a book entitled 
Buddhism and Modern Society in the year 2007. It is the collection of articles 
submitted in a UGC sponsored National Seminar organized by him during his 
headship in 2004. 

Dr. K. Vijaya Babu is actively associated with the District Tourism Promotion 
Council, Nehru Yuva Kendra and other Social Service, Academic bodies. 

Dr. T. Manohar has attended an International Conference organized by the 
Academic Staff College, INU, New Dethi, held in 2007. 

Dr. T. Dayakar Rao is undertaking a UGC Major Research Project on Trade 
and State Craft in Medieval Andhra - A Reapprisal (600-1600) AD. 

Dr. P. Sadanandam has authored a book entitled Art and Culture of 
Marginalised Nomadic Tribes in Andhra Pradesh in 2007. At present he is 
undertaking a UGC major Research project on Telangana Popular Culture 
Through Folk Arts. 


Keeping in view, the tourism potential of the region and also to promote 
professional expertise for the newly emerging tourism industry, the Department, 
has started a two-year Post-Graduate degree course, Master of Tourism 
Management, in the academic year 1999-2000. So far 200 students have successfully 
completed this course and some of them have been well placed in prestigious 
organizations like Alliance France, Andhra Pradesh Tourism and Travel 
Development Corporation, Department of Tourism, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
and Ramoji Film City etc. Ph.D. programme in Tourism Management was 
introduced in the year 2006. 

The Department has been awarded financial Assistance by the UGC under 
SAP (DRS-I) 2009. The Title of the Project is "Evolution of a Region and Identities 
in South India." 
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Jaina Memorial Stones in Medieval Andhradesa 
¥. Rama Chandra Reddy* 


Erection of Memorial Stones is a common practice in India since ancient times. 
Self-sacrifice and immolation were considered as acts of heroic nature and to 
commemorate them, Memorial stones were set up. The earliest memorial stones 
were found in the South are at Nagarjunakonda (Guntur District) Hemavati 
(Anantapur District) and Gangapur (Kadapa District). Several memorial stones 
found in Nagarjunakonda belong to the time of Ikshvakus, datable to 3rd C.A.D.' 
and there is one memorial Pillar raised in honour of Shantamula the founder. They 
are known by the term Chaya-stambha. One such was found at Gangapur in Kadapa 
District which bears an inscription in Brahmi Characters of 3rd - 4th C.A.D. It 
states that the pillar was Chaya-Kambha (Sktchaya-stambha) of a certain GANA 
who laid down his life during a cattle raid.* This custom appears to have been 
discontinued afterwards till the advent of Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi who received 
it. In Palanadu (Guntur District) area where the famous Palanadu battle took place 
in the 12th Century; several memorial stones were erected in honour of the dead 
warriors’ However, information about memorial stones in Andhra is very scanty. 


Prof. 8. Sattar was*the first to study the Memorial stones of Karnataka from 
the Jaina point of view. The ritual of terminating one’s own life, in Jainism is 
considered as the most pious act. It is described variously by different terms such 
as Samadhi, Sallekhana, Sanyasana, Pandita, Panchapada, Pauggamana and 
Aradhana. Among them the words Sallekhana and Sanyasana are unique to Jaina 
theology, often interpreted as death by slow starvation. According to Jaina theology, 
Sallekhana is nothing but a wise, righteous and planned preparation for the inevitable 
death. It projects a belief that while one could not save his body permanently; the 
soul could be saved, by observing the vow of Sallekhana. The term Nishidhi is 
generally applied to indicate a memorial erected in honour of those who invoked 
such death. Sattar in his pioneering work, "Inviting Death", observes’ that the term 
Nishidhi occurs for the first time inthe records of 7th and 8th Century A.D. of the 
small hill of Sravana Belogola (i.e. Bel-white, Gola = pond), and was widely used 
only in 12th century. According to him, it does not occur in any of the 10th 
Century records and absent since 16th century. On the contrary, memorial stones 
were found in Andhra even before 945 A.D. 





* — Associate Professor, Dept. of History, S.K. University, Anantapur. 
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Coming to Andhra, several Jaina Memorial stones are known as have been 
erected during medieval period, whereas information for early period is quite 
meager. Professor Sattar® classified the Nishidhi or memorial into four types. They 
are 1) Rock memorials, 2) Pillar memorials, 3) Memorial columns, 4) Memorial 
pavilions and Images and Sculptures. In a majority of the Jaina memorial stones, 
the deceased are depicted as either facing the Tirthankara or the Teacher of Initiator 
which indicates that the honour was not merely for the dead but to the entire monastic 
order. The representation of Tirthankara image on the top and in lower levels along 
with the figure of a Book-rest (thavanekol) are the characteristic features of Jaina 
memorial stones. Further, the places where nishidhis were erected were not 
necessarily the spots where the deceased mortified themselves to death. For instance, 
the inscription on Brahmadeva pillar in sravanabelugola furnishes information 
about the Narasimha III (961-974) as the doyen of Ganga family describes him 
with many honorous titles like Guttiya Ganga, Dharmavastra, Ganga Simha and 
mentions that after abdicating the thrown under Sallekhana rites for 3 days in the 
presence of Ajita Sena Bhattaraka, he died at Bankapura (Dharwada District of 
Karnataka) in 974 A.D.'where as he was honoured with a memorial on small hill 
of Sravana Belgola. The Jains are known to have observed the Sallekhana - Vow 
at sacred tirthas only. 


An examination of the several nishidhi stones reveals that the installation of 
memorial stones in Andhra seems to have been introduced by the Rashtrakutas. 
Further, they were not erected at places where the commemorated breathed their 
last, for, they were not necessarily built on the mortal remains of the dead. Being 
symbolic in nature, they were erected at holy places with a belief that.such an act 
would be in conformity with dignity of the dead and benefit their souls. 


It must be remembered that, though the terms Samadhi-or death and Sallikhana 
are apparently somewhat similar but they differ from suicide. The former, Samadhi- 
death indicates death without any attachment (raga), while suicide was motivated 
and accompanied by passion. Further, Samadhi-death indicates death with full 
satisfaction, where, suicide means death by force when wishes were not fulfilled. 
Moreover, every one was not allowed to choose Samadhi-death whenever desired. 
There were rules to approve or deny this privilege to the aspirant. With this 
background, let us examine some of the Jaina memorial stones found in Andhra. 


As pointed out above, memorial stones were erected in sacred Jaina centres 
only. In Andhra, Memorial, Stones have been found in Kolanupaka (Nalgonda 
District), Patancheruvu (Ranga Reddy District), Warangal, Bodhan (Nizamabad 
District) Danuvulapadu (Kadapa District), Penukonda, Amarapuram, 
Thammedehalli, Agali, Hemavathi and Rayadurgam (Anantapur District) and 
Chippagiri (Kurnool District). The earliest inscribed memorial stone is found 
erected in the middle ofa huge tank, to the south of Hemavathi, in the Mdakasira 
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Taluka of Anantapur District.’ The Upper part of the Slab contains six lines of 
writing in archaic Telugu characters, Its central portion bears the figures of two 
celestial damsels, each holding a fly whisk in one hand and carrying a parasol in 
the other. Below, is a lable inscription with two lines of writing. The bottom portion 
is of great interest, for it depicts a person to the left, a seated-monk in dhyanamudra. 
To the left of the above seated-sage, are seen logs of wood looking like a pyre. 
Above the pyre are seen two persons lying one over the other, both facing upwards. 
The body of the person (i.e. deceased) 1s kept in such a way that it does not touch 
the ground. Both the bodies are nude there is a pot at the back, near the legs. 


This unique memorial records that Kundate, son of Bankeya died after 
observing Sanyasana for 30 days. We know from the Konnur epigraph* that Bankeya 
had a son named Kundate who was ruling over Nidhugundage-12 division under 
his father Bankeyarasa in the 20th regnal year of Amoghavarsha I (i.e. 9th century 
A.D.). The editor of the record calls it as Kilgunte. According to him it is clear that 
the person who wished to become Kilgunte, used to lie down on the pyre and 
support the body of the deceased from below. This kilgunte appears to be one of 
the many ways of performing self-sacrifice. Unfortunately, the record Is silent about 
the name of the individual who became kilgunte. Perhaps, this practice of Kilgunte 
was responsible for the Telugu maxim that royal corpse does not go alone. From 
the lable inscriptions engraved on a nishidhi stone found at Danavulapadu in Kadapa 
District, we learn that this was a place to which devout Jains thronged for observing 
the vow of Sallekhana. It becomes evident from another epigraph*. The three verses 
(7 to 9) appear to suggest that Sri-Vijaya, the commander of Indra III voluntarily 
resigned this world and observed the vow of Sanyasana and thus terminated his 
life in order to attain eternal bliss. Moreover, there is a long nishidhi-pillar found 
at Danavulapudu in the Jammalamadugu Taluka of Kadapa District. It depicts the 
Tirthankara Mahavira in seated posture on the top, flanked by two attendants. In 
the middle are figures of a male warrior in Anjali-mudra and hero seated on 
horseback, followed by an umbrella bearer which indicates a status of the hero. 
This I am tempted to believe is the portrait figure of the hero, Sri-Vijaya who 
terminated his life by observing Sanyasana-vow at Danavulapadu. Another Nishdi 
memorial stone recently discovered on a slab set up in the jain temple at 
Danavulapadu, records the Nishidhi of a merchant of Penukonda whose preceptor 
was the jaina teacher Kanakakirthideva. On a third pillar set up in the same place 
records the nishidhi of a Jaina teacher."° 

Three Nishidhi memorial stones were found at Bhodhan Nizamabad District." 
One among them is Pampa's Samadhi memorial pillar inscription near the fort 
wall. It contains the representation of a Thirthankar in standing posture above and 
below is the inscription.It informs that Subhanandin, a disciple of 
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Devendrasiddhanta-Munisvara, after observing the three principles of Jainism 
namely Samyag Darsna, Samyag-Jnana and Samyag-Charitra, known as ratnatraya, 
attained Samadhi and went to the abode of the gods. Though known locally as 
Pampa-samadhi it is surprising that the name of Pampa-does not find place im it, 
Instead, it is learnt that subhanandin was only a title of Pampa. Another epitaph 
near the Pangali in the fort (Bodhan) states’? that the great Jinacharya, 
Chandraprabhadeva went into Samadhi and attained the abode of Indra. He is said 
to have possessed worthy qualities like Kshama, Satya, Saucha, Niyama Tapas 
Tyaga and Samyama etc., in addition to his unparalelled proficiency in all the 
branches of knowledge and virtues. 


Innumerable Nishidhi (memorial) stones are found at Kolanupaka (in the 
Bhuvanagiri Taluk of Nalgonda District). One among them with an inscription” 
was found implanted into the Jain Mandir at Kolanupak. This inscriptional slab is 
partly broken on the edges. It recorded the demise of the ascetic Meghachandra, 
who is said to have attained Samadhi by observing Sanyasana. This Meghachandra 
of the above record is identical with Meghachandra Bhattaraka of the Jadcherla 
record and also with Meghachandra-Siddhantadeva of the Govindapuram record. 
If my above surmise were to be correct, then Meghachandra would belong to 
Kanurgana, Meshapashana-gacchha and lived during 12th century A.D. 


Warangal Nishidhi memorial stone found at Warangal fort on a stone lying in 
the Kush Mahal. It appears in Kannada language but much damaged. It seems to 
be a Jaina inscription and informs that Gunachandra Mahamuniswara attained mukti 
on the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the cyclic year Paridhavin. '* 


Innumerable Nishidhi memorial stones are found at Amarapuram mandal in 
the Madakasira Taluk of Anantapur District. Outside the Amarapuram village, 
historians had identified six exclusive memorial stones. All the inscriptions contain 
writing lines in Kannada characters, mostly belong to 13th century A.D. One among 
them is on a stone lying in the compound of a ruined Jaina Temple outside the 
village, It contains four writing lines in Kannada characters.It is the tomb of 
Bommisettiyara Bachayya, a lay disciple of Prabhachandra Bhattaraka of 
Ingaleswara, who belonged to the Mula-sanga, Desiya gana kundakundanvaya, 
pustaka gacchha."° 


Another important Nishidhi memorial stone inscription is found at Tammdahalli 
village in Amarapuram mandal in the Madakasira Taluk of Anantapur District on a 
stone lying under the tree in the courtyard of the Anjaneya Temple. It contains four 
writing lines in Kannada characters mostly belong to 13th century A.D. This is the 
Nishidhi of Chadraka bhattaraka, pupil of Charukeerthi bhattaraka of the Mula 
sanga and the Desiya-gana."° 
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Penukonda is considered to be a Kalatirtha, as it was a centre of beautiful 
Jaina temples and Antiquities, and the place appears to have attained high status as 
Jaina centre of the Vijayanagara Empire. One Nishidhi memorial stone was found 
at Penukonda on a slab by the side of the well in Parsvanatha temple. It contains 
four writing lines in Kannada characters and records that it is the tomb stone of 
Nagaiah, the lay disciple of Jina Bhushana Bhattarakadeva.!” 


A rare Nishidhi memorial stone is found at Rayadurga mandal head quarters of 
Anantapur District. On the hill, down the slope of the hill, are four caves with small 
stone doors with carving of the siddas. The panel in the caves suggest that they are 
Nishidhi tombs.'* Records in the Pramadi magha, su-di-1, Monday, that Nishidhi 
was constructed on this day. Itappears to have beena resort of the Jains and specifically 
of the adherentes of the Yapaniya sect at a later period. This is vouched for the 
epigraph engraved on the wall there. A fter referring to the construction ofa Nishidhi, 
the inscription mentions the names of eight persons who were possibly authors of 
the sculptures.'” Among them were Chandra Bhuti of the Mula-sangha and 
chandrendra, Badayya and Thammana of the Ypaniya Sangha.*° 


An important two (Nishidhi ) memorial stones were found at Agali Mandal, in 
the Madakasira Taluka of Anantapur District, in the compound wall of Jaina Basati. 
Here, these two memorial stones contain the figures of a thirthankara on the top in 
standing posture, where as in the bottom is the figure of a deceased person. It 
appears that it was honouring those, who attained death by Sallekhana - vow. This 
is the Nishidhi of Krishna setti of Bettisetti, a lay disciple of Deva Chandradeva of 
Mula-Sangha and desiyagana.”! 


Very interesting two Jaina memorial (nishdi) stones were found at Chippagiri 
village in the Aluru taluk of Kurnool District. It is aslab kept near the matha on the 
hill. Both of them belonged to 13th century A.D. First and Second contain Four 
and Seven writing lines respectively in Kannada characters. The first one mentions 
the death of nagaladevi (lady) who was the disciple of Kesanandi Bhattaraka of 
the kundakundanvaya, Mula-sangha, Deseya-gana. The second record mentions 
the death of Baleya Bommisetti and others who were the disciples of Kesanandi - 
Bhattaraka of Kundakundanvaya, Desiaya-gana. 


Historians had identified that Nishidhi memorial stones at Warangal, Penukonda 
(Anantapur District) and Chippagiri, (Kurnool District) bear identical features. 
They contain the figure of a Tirthnakara on the top in standing or sitting posture, 
whereas in the middle is the figure of deceased person, facing his guru i.e. initiator 
some times with a book-rest or without. 

A majority of Jaina memorial stones were erected in honour of the saints, nuns 
and disciples who welcomed death through a ritual process, It also appears that 
honouring those, who attained death by Samadhi, became symbolic practice to 
follow during the medieval period. By depicting the deceased and his teacher on 
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the Memorial stones, the Jains shown the honour not only to the dead but also to 
the entire monastic order. Lastly, like the Chaya-stambhas of the Buddhists, the 
Viragals depicting heroic warriors, and the Sati-stones, the Jaina memorials also 
form aclass by themselves sacred and symbolic in nature. 
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Rare Sculptures of Mahisasuramardini in the Temple 
Art of Andhra Pradesh 


P. Neerajakshulu Naidu* 
Karanam Sudhakar** 


Mahisasuramardini, the most impressive and formidable goddess of the Hindu 
pantheon is till today considered as Visvarupini, Mahadevi, Mahasakti etc. Born 
from the congregated energies of the great gods as war goddess and well equipped 
with their arms, Mahisasuramardini emerged to protect the cosmos from the 
destructive power of the formidable demons. The images of this goddess 
representing her in both the terrific and the benign aspects are found all over the 
country. This cult is more wide spread in Andhra Pradesh and a very large number 
of sculptures and figures of Mahisasuramardini are found in the temples and 
museums all over Andhra Pradesh and reveal the fact that the cult of 
Mahisasuramardini was very popular during the early medieval and medieval 
periods from 6th to 17th century A.D. 


The History of the Cult of Mahisasuramardini in Andhra Pradesh: 


The origin and antiquity of the cult of Mahisasuramardini in Andhra Pradesh 
can be traced from a stone plaque which is found at Peddamudiyam village in 
Kadapa district. This is the earliest sculpture and in it there is a representation of 
nine deities including Mahisasuramardini which is the first in order from the right 
side. This plaque depicts the goddess Mahisasuramardini as having four arms, 
standing in Pratyalidha pose placing the left foot over the buffalo, out of whose 
severed neck the demon is emerging in human form. She is depicted as killing the 
buffalo with her trident. It is assigned to the Vishnukundin period (5th - 6th century 
A.D.) by M. Rama Rao.' C. Sivaramamurthi states that this sculpture belongs to 
the 6th century A.D. This plaque represents the earliest iconography of 
Mahisasuramardini which existed in Andhra Pradesh during 5th- 6th century A.D, 


From 6th century A.D. onwards, the successive dynasties such as the Early 
Chalukyas, Eastern Chalukyas, Nolambas, Eastern Gangas, Cholas, Kalyani 
Chalukyas, Telugu Cholas, Kakatiyas, and Vijayanagara rulers also patronised the 
cult of Mahisasuramardini and contributed for the growth of the cult. We find that 
* Dept. of AIHC & Archaeology, S.V. University , Tirupathi 
** Project Fellow, Dept. of AIHC & Archaeology, S.V. University, Tirupathi 
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there has been an increase in the number of Mahisasuramardini sculptures and 
images from 6th century A.D. onwards up to the Vijayanagara period. 


The popularity of the cult of the Mahisasuramardini inspired the artists who 
made the images of the goddess in various forms and sometimes deviating from 
the textual description. The iconographical features of the images of 
Mahisasuramardini reveal that various modes of representations of the goddess 
were adopted in the temple art of Andhra Pradesh. Some rare and interesting 
sculptures are found in the Archaeological Museum at Alampur, Rajarajeswara 
temple at Bikkavolu, Virupaksa temple at Hemavati, Manumasiddhesvara temple 
at Krishnapatnam, Ramappa temple at Palampet, Chennakesava temple at 
Pushpagiri, and Bugga Ramalingeswara temple at Tadapatri. The iconographical 
features and the peculiarities of the Mahisasuramardini images found in these places 
are discussed in the present paper. 


Rare Sculptures of Mahisasuramardini in the Temple Art of Andhra Pradesh: 


1. Thesculpture of Mahisasuramardini in the Archaeological Museum at Alampur, 
Mahaboobnagar district, is of brownish sand stone (1.00x0.53 cms). The deity 
is seated on the head of the Mahisasura who is represented in human form. 
The deity has four hands and carries cakra and sankha in her back pair of 
hands. The goddess holds trisula with a long shaft in her front right hand. her 
left hand kept on the thigh in katyavalambita pose. She wears jatamakuta_ 
sankhapatra kundala in the right ear and a hara around the neck and other 
ornaments. 


2. The central niche on the north wall of the Rajarajeswara temple at Bikkavolu, 
East Godavari district, contains the sculpture of goddess Mahisasuramardini. 
This temple was constructed by the Eastern Chalukyan king Gunaga 
Vijayaditya-III (848-891A.D.).’ In this sculpture, she has six hands and holds 
one right hand up in vismaya, holds khadga in one hand and thrusts trisula 
with another hand into the body of the buffalo. One left hand holds khatvanga, 
another khetaka and the third holds the end of the sword held by Mahisa in 
human form. Above Devi are two celestials holding a crown. 


3. On the right side, east face of the third north pillar of Virupaksha temple at 
Hemavati, Anantapur district, contains two armed image of Mahisasuramardini. 
In her right hand the deity holds trisula and piercing it into the theriomorphic 
Mahisasura and the asura's neck is twisted by the other hand.“ 

4. In the Manumasiddhesvara temple at Krishnapatnam, Nellor district, the 
goddess Mahisasuramardini is well carved. She is shown standing with the 
left leg bent and resting on the back of the buffalo and the right leg is placed 
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on the head of the demon. She has thirty hands. She holds trisula in her lower 
right hand and her lower left hand kept on the waist. The contents in the other 
arms are indistinct. She is adorned with kiritamakuta, makara and 
cakrakundalas, necklace, manimekhala and purnoruka. Her breasts are full, 
round and firm. The waist is slim. To the right of the goddess is the head of 
Asura holding sword and shield in his two hands. There is a lion at her left 
side. There is a naga behind her head. 


A ten armed loose sculpture of Mahisasuramardini is found in the 
pradaksinapatha of the Ramappa temple at Palampet, Warangal district. The 
goddess is standing with her right leg resting on the ground and her left leg 
kept on the thigh of the demon. She holds cakra, khadga, two indistinct weapons 
in her upper right hands and sankha, pasa and a bowl in her upper left hands. 
She holds trisula and thrust it into the body of the Mahisasura with her lower 
right hand and the lower left hand catches the hand of the demon. The demon 
Mahisasura is emerging from the neck of the buffalo. She wears karandamakuta, 
kucabandha, yajnopavita, kankanas and other ornaments. Two female figures 
on the right and left in anjalimudra, and terrific eyes are the noteworthy features 
of this sculpture. 


The south wall of the antarala of the Chennakesava temple at Pushpagiri, 
Kadapa district, contains a figure of Mahisasuramardini. This temple was 
reconstructed during the Vijayanagara period, about 1500 A.D.‘ In this 
sculpture, the goddess stands on the back of the demon trampling him. She is 
in a dancing pose with her right leg bent and placed on his back, while her left 
leg stamps on his back. This posture suggests that she is dancing triumphantly 
on the back of the demon. She has four hands. The goddess holds cakra in the 
upper right and sankha in the upper left hand and she holds trisula with her 
lower right and ready to thrust it into the body of the demon. The lower left 
hand holds the tongue of the demon and pulls it out from its mouth. Here 
Mahisasura is represented with a human body and the head of a buffalo. He 
has two arms and holds a sword in his right hand and the left hand is not 
visible. The lion at the back of the goddess is shown standing with its fore leg 
raised. ‘The Devi is charmingly represented with a slender waist and big bust. 
She is adorned with kiritamakuta, keyuras, necklaces, kucabandha, girdle, 
purnoruka, and manjiras, 

The north gopura of the Bugga Ramalingeswara temple at Tadipatri, Anantapur 
district which is said to have been built in A.D.1450°, is embellished with a 
beautiful high relief sculpture of Mahisasuramardini. The goddess is standing 
with her left leg resting on the body of the buffalo and her right leg also kept 
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on it but only the toes touching it. She has six hands and holds trisula in one 
upper right hand and thrusts it into the body of the buffalo. She holds a sword 
in the lower right hand and thrusts it into the head of the buffalo, She carries 
cakra in the other right hand. She holds damaru, sankha in the upper left hands 
and holds khetaka in her lower left hand. The demon is fully represented in an 
animal form. He is shown held under the force of the legs of the goddess. She 
wears kiritamakuta, keyuras, makarakundalas, hara and purnoruka.’ 


Conclusion: 


A careful study of the iconographical features of rare and unique sculptures of 
Mahisasuramardini reveal that various modes of representations of the goddess 
are found depicted in the temple art of Andhra Pradesh. The artists of the different 
dynasties depicted the goddess with two, four, six, eight and ten, thirty arms. But, 
two and thirty arms are very rare forms. In the sculptures of Early Chalukyas Art 
from the Archaeological Museum, Alampur the goddess is shown seated on the 
head of the demon who is represented in human form. The two armed sculpture 
from the Virupaksha temple at Hemavati, depicts the goddess as holding trisula 
and piercing it into the theriomorphic Mahisasura and the asura's neck is twisted 
by the other hand. It is pertinent to mention here the observation of R.P. Chanda 
that "two armed figures of the goddess were confined to the Pre-Gupta period”.® 
However, this study provides the evidence for their continuity in Andhra Pradesh 
by the Nolamba artists in their art during the Nolamba period (A.D. 8th to 10th 
Century A.D.). An interesting feature noticeable in the Eastern Chalukyan sculpture 
from the Rajarajeswara temple of Bikkavolu is that two celestials are found above 
the head of the goddess, holding a crown. The thirty armed sculpture of 
Krishnapatnam of Telugu Chola Art represents the goddess like Bhujavanam (forest 
of arms) as said by Bana in his Chandisataka (7th century A.D.) fighting vigorously 
with the demon with all the powerful weapons.’ The multiple arms with different 
powerful weapons emphasise her powerful and pervasive character. The sculpture 
exhibits the extreme elegance and infinite force of the goddess. We do not have 
textual reference to the goddess having thirty arms. In the ten armed sculpture 
from the Ramappa temple of Palampet of Kakatiya Art, the depiction of two female 
figures on the right and left sides in anjalimudra and the terrific eyes of the goddess 
are the noteworthy features. The sculptures from Pushpagiri and Tadipatri of the 
Vijayanagara Art represents the goddess as standing on the back of the buffalo 
trampling on it in dancing pose with slender waist. This study reveals that a sculpture 
of Mahisasuramardini of a particular period bears testimony of that age reflecting 
the sentiment, aesthetic sense, religious fervour of the people and the authentic 
genius and ingenuity of the craftsmen. 
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Oral Tradition as a Source of History 
and Culture - A Study 


P. Sadanandam* 
D. Srinivas** 


Man has an innate urge to know and to transmit his knowledge and also to 
understand others. The pre-literate people had developed their own methods of 
enquiry based on observation and evolved certain forms of expression through art 
and oral presentation. The most striking phenomenon of the pre-literate oral forms 
was the standardized textual form’ which could not be eroded or interpolated in 
course of time. Their forms of expression were designed in a rigid frame. Secondly, 
each work has a peculiar style and rhythm which is unique. Thus, any interpolations 
or omissions or commissions could be traced out by a serious scholar. 


An attempt is made in this article to give a broad outline of the recent studies 
on the oral history tradition in the West and the oral tradition and folk art forms in 
Indian vernaculars. An attempt is also made to examine the significance of oral 
tradition as a source of history and culture of the people. Well-structured languages 
were already developed long before the script appeared on seals, earthen tablets, 
barch skin, stone, copper plates, leaves, cloth etc., All these writing material suffer 
from certain inadequacies. Long narratives could not be recorded on these material. 
Except for the stone and meta! plates, the others are perishable. Secondly, as a 
caution the ancient scholars did not reduce them to writing because there is a 
danger that these writings might fall in the hands of those who may misuse them. 
Thirdly, they preferred oral transmission of the knowledge from teacher to taught 
directly. Last, but not the least, a written document is susceptible to alterations and 
interpolations. Therefore, the ancient people preferred the oral transmission of 
knowledge from one generation to the other for which they depended more on 
unfailing collective memory for preservation of knowledge. 


Orality was associated with the strong bond of tradition’ to prevent its flexibility. 
These traditions played a very important role in the pre-literate societies. Tradition 
ensures continuity which is the primary requisite of oral transmission. As 
conventions are more strictly followed than a written law, the tradition maintains 
the oral structures surviving through innumerable generations. Each generation 


* — Assistant Professor, Dept. of History & Tourism, Kakatiya University, Warangal 
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inherits many elements of social life, like customs, institutions, speech, dress, laws, 
songs and tales from the preceding generation and acquires a few novelties or 
adopts some elements from other contemporary societies. However each society 
is judged by its transmitted elements of social life for its value*. When an old or 
long established idea is still accepted by a considerable section of a community, 
the tradition acquires social significance. As the traditions with which we are 
concerned are myths, we should take into account the salient features of myth. A 
myth is a narrative of events; the narrative has a sacred quality the sacred 
communication is made in symbolic form; at least some of the events and objects 
which occur in the myth neither occur nor exist in the world other than that of the 
myth itself ; and the narrative refers in dramatic form to origins or transformations, 
what is more, a myth is like a palimpsest on which generation after generation has 
engraved its own layer of massages and we must decipher each layer with a different 
code book’.The primary characteristics of tradition are identified as vagueness, 
remoteness of sources and wide ramification with which it seems "peculiarly strong 
to those who have recourse to it and peculiarly weak to those who mean to reject 
it. 


History is viewed, interpreted and recorded in different ways by different 
generations. Different forms of narration were designed and followed depending 
on the social, cultural and political situations. Thus, anumber of forms of narration 
have survived through the ages in the oral tradition of history®. All the primordial 
societies were bound by tradition which preserved their identities and peculiarities 
in their characters. Even after some such societies turned civilized, they still 
continued the oral tradition to keep their collective memory fresh through the 
innumerable generations, 


Despite the inevitability of mortality, man longs for permanence and living 
beyond. To overcome the physical disability to live forever, man tries to live through 
his work of art or literature. Whatever he chooses to be remembered by his progeny, 
he attempts to preserve the information through a select form of art. Thus, all the 
literary traditions of the earlier generations in any form are the expressions of their 
feelings and experiences which conform to the basic tenents of Historiography. 


The form and method of History however change from time to time responding 
to the emerging needs, aspirations and demands. History is rewritten by each 
generation in a peculiar form of its own by drawing the content from the earlier 
narrative forms. Thus, all earlier forms of narration become source material for 
the historians of the succeeding generations’. By the advent of modern times, literacy 
was restricted to a small section of people due to historic compulsions. Moreover, 
the writing as such was limited to the documentation of very important grants by 
the members of royal family or chieftains or wealthy merchants. Therefore, history 
in general had to be preserved through oral tradition till very recent times. 
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The different forms of oral tradition may be categorised as narratives, legends, 
anecdotes, proverbs and historical lays. Further, the narratives based on first-hand 
eyewitness reports, may distinguish from those based on second-hand or hearsay 
reports of events which have become legends*. In European societies, the oral 
tradition is limited to the exchanges that take place in the course of everyday 
conversation in a random fashion as anecdotes. In other societies (Non-European) 
where pre-literate tribes of people still exist, rich oral tradition of different forms 
are found. "Long before the appearance of professional historians, amateurs living 
among pre-literate peoples collected oral traditions, and although not in the least 
interested in the theoretical aspect of the question, used them to reconstruct the in 
the least past of these peoples. It may be said that the first historical writings based 
on oral traditions all date from the time, when the first European explorers arrived 
upon the scene, and very nearly all that we know today about the early history of 
these pre-literate peoples is due to such amateur historians". 


Of ail the forms, tales are generally less trustworthy than other types of source. 
But in contrast to formulae, poetry, lists and commentaries, they are the only sources 
which give a detailed account of a series of events. They alone exhibit a historical 
perspective. The various types of tales are of very unequal value, simply because 
they are so different. Historical tales are mainly useful as sources of information 
about military, political, social, institutional and legal history. Didactic tales provide 
information about cultural values. Artistic tales have, on the whole, little value 
except for the history of psychological attitudes, whereas tales containing personal 
recollections can be used as sources of information for all forms of history"®. 


All historical tales are official traditions aimed at recording history. They are 
recited by specialists on ceremonial occasions, and are transmitted within a particular 
social group. Three types can be distinguished; those concerning general history, 
local history and family history". 


They are always official traditions, and thus extremely prone to distortion in 
defence of public interests. But they give a general survey of the past history of 
the people concerned, and show the main lines of development'*. 


They differ from the foregoing not only because they recount the past of small 
local units within a state, but also because they do not, as a rule, go very far back 
into the past, and they are transmitted with much less care, for there are no proper 
specialists for this purpose and their recital is not subjected to the same strict control 
as the tales concerning general history. They usually narrate the history ofa family, 
a clan, or a village’. 


They deal with the past history of lineages. In many societies which have no 
centralised forms of government, they replace general histories. Very often their 
family tales are mere outgrowths of genealogies. They explain why two branches 
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of a family have seperated and no longer live together. Tales of this kind contain 
many stereotype phrases. Family traditions do not, however, disappear in societies 
with State organization. They may even become the general history of the society, 
either because the family history in question is that of the dynasty, or because the 
general history consists of a number of family histories. In addition to dynastic 
traditions, most of the important families whose members hold official positions 
preserve a knowledge of their family history. It is noticeable that such family histories 
all tend to follow the same lines being designed to vindicate the family's privileged 
position and establish some sort of a link with the ruling house”. 


The folklore or legends which are verbal stories passed on from one generation 
to the next. Every art including folklore is derived from reality and reflects it'>. 
Oral history is based on spoken documents such as songs, speeches interviews 
etc., which are very useful for history. The folklore legend and song are preserved 
by memory and later transmitted orally to the next generation. In illiterate societies 
the professional story tellers are found whose iob is to learn the story of the past 
from elders and then pass it on to the next generation. 


One major difficulty in the verbal art is that the common people are transformed 
into grand heroes accomplishing the greatest exploits which can only be sung by 
others, To trace the historicity from the folklore becomes difficult as the realities 
are transformed into quasi-history with change of time’®, But historical legends 
treat events and persons of the past as if they were real. By preserving the memory 
of past events and narrating about the heroic behaviour of some person, the historical 
legend lives in the people's memory as oral history"’. 


The advantages of the ora! tradition over the literary tradition are manyfold. 
In the oral tradition the content and the form are standardized in a rigid frame that 
events are dramatised for each succeeding generation without any interpolations. 
In Indian oral tradition in contrast to its European counterpart we will find a sub- 
caste within a caste who enact the past events of their interest as their only 
occupation. 


The oral tradition adds "feelings" to the events unlike the dry literary narrations. 
Because of this peculiar character, the people would patronise this sub-caste by 
encouraging periodical performances, so that, the ora] tradition has a continuum. 


The oral tradition speaks general history of common man to a large extent 
since the literature is the product of a very small section of the literate elite which 
emerged in the historical period. The subject matter of the literary forms is generally 
drawn from the ruling class or elite society. Thus, the oral tradition takes care of 
the aspirations of the majority. 


In the light of the modern historical method, which is approximately two 
centruries old, oral tradition is discounted on the grounds of doubtful authenticity. 
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The doubts are generally raised on the reliability of memory carried through a 
number of generations'*. The historicity of European oral traditions have suffered 
a great deal, because, the European societies have turned out to be complete literate 
communities since atleast a couple of centuries by now. The written word has 
gained sanctity and precedence over the spoken word. 


But Indian society has arich oral tradition in the standardized oral texts of the 
Vedas from times immemorial. Lot of care is taken by Indians in preserving the 
original texts intact through generations within a rigid poetic and musical frame 
work. The wrong spelling and mispronunciation are treated as great sins and believed 
that ever a small error in the presentation invites a curse. Therefore, the oldest oral 
texts are still read in the same style and connotation in all parts of India, despite the 
development of different vernaculars. This has facilitated the Europeans to record 
the ancient texts and translate them into European languages while the Western 
classics are considered eternal by them because they are forever fixed and frozen 
as written documents. They had a misconception that the Indian traditions are fluid 
and mythified. On the other hand the Indian texts are preserved orally intact for 
atleast 3,000 years from now. Therefore, "the relationship between orality and 
fluidity in these texts is the reverse of what one might expect if one simply 
extrapolated from what we think we know of Western Classics"". 


The kind of information that the oral sources provide differs quite often from 
that which contained in written records. The fact is that the great deal of what 
people remember about the past had simply gone unrecorded. The difference 
between the oral and the written sources arises from the very nature of medium of 
communication they adopt. The general criticism on the oral sources pertains to 
its characteristics, These characteristics include "disregard for standard chronology; 
emotional association of persons as a primary organizing principle; clustering of 
oral accounts around significant events or persons; reliance on visual imagery and 
striking detail; compression or telescoping of historical times; displacement of 
original actors in a historical event with others; migration of dramatic narrative 
elements among historical accounts ; and patterning of oral accounts of different 
events along similar lines". 


By and large in the Indian oral tradition, the chronology and the details of the 
events are well preserved in different forms of the narrations in case of the events 
occurred atleast from the early medieval period onwards. However the attempts of 
these forms to link the events with the distant past for the purpose of continuity 
invite criticism on their authenticity. The oral accounts of this period can also be 
corroborated with the written records to a large extent. These written records may 
sometimes differ with the oral accounts on aspects of chronology. But we have 
scores of epigraphical evidence where two epigraphs on the same subject differ 
with each other on many aspects. While the written records facilitated preserving 
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the history of the ruling and the wealthy class, the history of common people of 
tribes and local history are mostly recorded in the oral tradition. Thus, valuable 
information is preserved in the oral form. 


The tradition of oral communication of history of the past also includes oral 
interpretation”' by the performer of a particular art form designed for the purpose. 
Through oral interpretation, the authors intent is communicated to the audience by 
oral recreation of literature with a purpose to evoke the desired response from the 
audience. The performer gives the whole credit of the work to the author and 
declares himself as a middle man or instrument of communication. 


Thus, orally communicative history creates a number of images and details of 
the events stamping vivid pictures of the past in the minds of listener. Similarly, 
traditional family histories focus "on pioneer experiences....... how the family fortune 
was made or lost : or the family's involvement in wars, economic depressions and 
other trauma inducing occurrences". 


Conclusion: 


Oral narratives are now being recognised as valuable sources of history in the 
absence of an authentic written record. These narratives are of immense value 
particularly in connection with the historical writings on the culture and life of the 
un-lettered mass.Though it is a hypothetical conjecture the written and the 
archaeological sources mostly reflect the life of dominant class in the society. The 
references to common man in these sources appear to be mere coincidences. 


In continents like Europe, America and Australia, most of the aboriginal tribes 
are depleting in their number at a faster rate under the pressure of modern 
civilisation. The societies in Asia and Africa are also shedding their pastoral and 
agrarian cloak giving place to modernity. The modern historiography in India came 
into existence during the colonial phase. The colonial historiography with its two 
paradoxical shades of opinions - administrative and nationalistic - has mostly 
depended on the convetional sources of history, namely archaeological and literary. 
The oral tradition of preserving the past in India dates back to the times immemorial. 
These narratives were ignored hitherto as legendary myths. Most of the ancient 
literature which has been handed down from generation to generation through oral 
tradition is judged historical. Besides Sanskrit literature, we come across numerous 
narratives through oral art forms which are still currently practised among various 
communities and castes in India, These sources if tapped, analysed, and interpreted 
with scientific temper will provide rich information on the history and culture of 
bygone days. The study of such narratives also reveal the historic sense of the 
unlettered communities to fossilise their cultures and maintain their identities 
braving the vagaries of time. 
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India is a pluralistic society with different religions and castes. Caste system 


is peculiar to India though other peoples are also socially stratified. Each caste 
tried to preserve its identity by maintaining their own entertaining folks who sing 
the glory of their great ancestors. These oral narratives are yet to be explored, 
analysed and studied to understand the subaltern cultures in India. These narrations 
or unconventional sources may also facilitate the reconstruction of history and 


culture of the people. 
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Barbara Allan, From Memory to History : Using Oral Sources in Local Historical 
Research. American Association for state and local History, 1981, p. 69. 

Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, "Impermanance and Eternity in Indian Art and Myth" 
in 


Carle M. Borden (ed), Contemporary India, Delhi, 1989, p. 79. 


Barbara, Alien Op. cit., p. 26. 

"Oral interpretation is sometimes referred to as oral reading, reac 
to others, interpretative reading, interpretative speech" 
Charlotte, 1, Lee, Oral interpretation, 2nd edition, Cambridge, 1959, p. 3. 
Barbara, Allen , Op.cit., p. 33 

Ibid, pp. 39, 40. 
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Contribution of Jainism to the Indian Culture 
ve Mallikarjuna Reddy* 


Jainism is an ancient religion of India and that right from hoary antiquity to 
the present day it has continued to flourish, along with other religions, in different 
parts of India. The Jains are also known for the strict observance of their religious 
practices in their daily lives. That is why Jainism could survive in India for the last 
so many centuries. 


The most outstanding characteristic of Jains in India is their very impressive 
record of contributions to Indian culture. In comparison with the limited and small 
population of Jains, the achievements of Jains in enriching the various aspects of 
Indian culture are really great. 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE: 


Perhaps the most creditable contribution of Jains is in the field of languages 
and literature. It is quite evident that right from the Vedic period two different 
currents of thought and ways of life known as (a) Brahman culture and (b) Sramana 
culture have been prevalent in india. The Sramana culture is mainly represented by 
the Jains and the Buddhists and of them the Jains were the firstto propagate that 
culture. That is why from ancient times we have the Sramana literature besides the 
Brahmanic literature'. The characteristic features of the Sramana literature are as 
follows: It disregards the system of castes and Asramas; its heroes are, as a rule, 
not Gods and Rule, but kings or merchants or even Sudras. The subjects of poetry 
taken up by it are not Brahmanic myths and legends, but popular tales: fairy stories, 
fables and parables. It likes to insist on the misery and sufferings of samsara and it 
teaches a morality of compassion and ahimsa, quite distinct from the ethics of 
Brahmanism with its ideals of the great sacrifice and generous support to priests, 
and of strict adherence to the caste system. 

The authors of this Sramana literature have contributed enormously to the 
religious, ethical, poetical, and scientific literature of ancient India. A close 
examination of the vast religious literature of the Jains has been made by 
M. Winternitz in his 'History of Indian Literature’. In this masterly survey of ancient 
Indian literature, M.Winternitz has asserted that the Jains were foremost in 


* Academic consultant, Dept. of History, S.V. University, Tirupathi 
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composing various kinds of narrative literature like Puranas, charitras, kathas, 
prabandhas, etc. Besides a very extensive body of poetical narratives, the non- 
canonical literature of the Jains consists of an immense number of commentaries 
and independent works on dogma, ethics, and monastic discipline’. They also 
composed legends of saints and works on ecclesiastical history. As fond of 
storytelling, the Jains were good story-tellers themselves, and have preserved for 
us numerous Indian tales that otherwise would have been lost: Kavyas and 
Mahakavyas too, of renowned merit have been composed by Jaina poets. Lyrical 
and didactic poetry are also well represented in the literature of the Jains. 


Apart from these, the most valuable contributions have been made by the Jains 
to the Indian scientific and technical literature on various subjects like logic, 
philosophy, poetics, grammar, lexicography, astronomy, astrology, geography, 
mathematics and medicine. The Jains have paid special attention to the arthasastra 
(or politics) which is considered to be "a worldly science" par excellence. Thus, 
there is hardly any branch of science that has not been ably treated by the Jains. 


The literature of the Jains is also very important from the point of view of the 
history of Indian languages for the Jains always took care that their writings were 
accessible even to the masses. Hence the canonical writings and the earliest 
commentaries were written in Praktrit dialects and at a later period Sanskrit and 
various modern Indian languages were used by the Jains. That is why, it is not an 
exaggeration when the famous Indologist H.H. Wilson said that every province of 
Hindustan had produced Jaina compositions either in Sanskrit or in its vernacular 
idioms. It is an established fact that the Jains have enriched various regional 
languages and especially Hindi, Gujarati, Kannada, Tamil and Telugu’. 


Regarding the Jaina contribution to Kannada literature, the great Kannada 
scholar R.Narasimhacharya has given his opinion in the following terms: "The 
earliest cultivators of the Kannada language were Jains. The oldest works of any 
extent and value that have come down to us are all from the pen of the Jains. The 
period of the Jains’ predominance in the literary field may justly be called the 
‘Augustan Age of Kannada Literature’. Jaina authors in Kannada are far more 
numerous than in Tamil. To name only a few, we have Pampa, Ponna, Ranna, 
Gunavarman, Nagachandra, Nayasena, Nagavarman, Aggala, Nemichandra, Janna, 
Andayya, Bandhuvarma and Medhura, whose works are admired as excellent 
specimens of poetical composition. It is only in Kannada that we have a Ramayana 
and a Bharata based on the Jaina tradition in addition to those based on Brahmanical 
tradition. Besides kavyas written by Jaina authors, we have numerous works by 
them dealing with subjects such as grammar, rhetoric, prosody, mathematics, 
astrology, medicine, veterinary science, cookery and so forth. In all, the number of 
Jaina authors in Kannada is nearly two hundred". 
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As the Jains have produced vast literature they have certainly played a very 
important role in the development of different languages of India. The medium of 
sacred writings and preachings of the Brahmins has all along been Sanskrit and 
that of the Buddha's Pali. But the Jains alone utilized the prevailing languages of 
the different places, besides Sanskrit, Praktrit and Apabhramsha, for their religious 
propagation as well as for the preservation of knowledge. Thus, the Jains occupy 
an important place in the history of the literature and culture of India. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 


Along with literature the Jains have also contributed considerably to the 
development of art and architecture in the country. 


Architecture: 


It must be remembered that Jains did not create a special architecture of their 
own, for wherever the Jains went they adopted the local building traditions. For 
example, while in the Northern India, the Jains followed the Vaisnava cult in building 
and in southern India, they adhered to the Dravidian style. The stupas of the Jains 
are indistinguishable in form from those of the Buddhists, and a Jaina curvilinear 
steeple is identical in outline with that of a Brahmanical temple. 


Even though the Jains have not evolved a distinct style of architecture, yet it 
must be said that they have produced numerous and finest specimens of architecture 
in different parts of the country. It is quite clear that the Jains have displayed their 
aesthetic sense while selecting the picturesque sites for the construction of their 
sacred buildings like temples, temple cities, cave temples, stupas, pillars and towers. 
They have erected their temples either on lonely hill-tops or in deep; and secluded 
valleys’. 


Temples: 


The Jains considered construction of temples as a meritorious act and nearly 
90 percent of Jain temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals. The Jain 
temples are distinguished for elaborate details and exquisite finish which are in 
large numbers. Of these, the two marble temples at Mount Abu in Rajasthan are 
considered as the most notable contributions of the Jains in the domain of 
architecture®. The two temples are famous as unsurpassed models of Gujarati style 
of architecture which is characterized by a free use of columns carved with all 
imaginable richness, strut brackets, and exquisite marble ceilings with cusped 
pendants. The temples are known for the beauty and delicacy of the carvings and 
for the richness of the design. As Fergusson remarks. 
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"The amount of beautiful ornamental detail spread over these temples in the 
minutely carved decoration of ceilings, pillars, doorways, panels and riches is simply 
marvelous; the crisp, thin translucent, shell-like treatment of the marble surpasses 
anything seen elsewhere and some of the designs are veritable dreams of beauty. 
The work is so delicate that an ordinary chiseling would have been disastrous. It is 
said that much of it was produced by scrapping the marble away, and that the 
masons were paid by the amount of marble dust so removed". Again, the Jaina © 
temple at Ranakpur in Mewar, a part of Rajasthan (which was built in 1440 A.D.), 
is the most complex and extensive Jaina temple in India and the most complete for 
the ritual of the sect. The temple covers altogether about 48,000 sq. feet of ground 
and on the merits of its design; the notable art-historian Dr. Fergusson remarks 
that: 


"The immense number of parts in the building and their general smallness, 
prevents its laying claim to anything like architectural grandeur: but their variety, 
their beauty of detail - no two pillars in the whole building being exactly alike - the 
grace with which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different 
heights with flat ceilings, and mode in which the light is introduced, combine to 
produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I know of no other building in India, of the 
same class that leaves so pleasing an impression, or affords so many hints for the 
graceful arrangements of columns in an interior". 


The other temples of such superb character are 1) the temple of Parsvanatha at 
Khajuraho in Bundelkhand in Madhya Pradesh, ii) the temple at Lakkundi in North 
Karnataka, iii) the temple known as Jinanathapura Basadi near Sravana - Belagola 
in South Karnataka, iv)Seth Hathisinghi's temple at Ahmedabad and V) the temple 
known as Hose Vasadi at Mudabidri in South Kenara District of Karnataka. 


As regards the spread of beautiful Jaina temples in India, it may be noted that 
the number of such temples in India was considerably reduced during the Muslim 
period because the structure of Jaina temple was such that it could easily be 
converted into a mosque. The light columnar style of the Jaina temples not only 
supplied materials more easily adapted to the purposes of Muslims, but furnished 
hints of which the Muslim architects were not slow to avail themselves. A mosque 
obtained in this way was, for convenience and beauty, unsurpassed by anything 
the Muslims afterwards erected from their own original designs. Thus, the great 
mosques of Ajmer, Delhi, Kanauj and Ahmedabad are merely reconstruction on 
the temples of Hindus and Jains. 


Temple-Cities: 


Further, the grouping together of their temples into what may be called ‘Cities 
of Temples' is a peculiarity which the Jains have practised to a greater extent than 
the followers of any other religion in India. Such notable temple cities are found, 
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among other places, at (i) Satrunjaya or Palitana in Gujarat, (ii) Girnar in Gujarat. 
(iii) Sammed Shikhara in Bihar (iv) Sonagiri in Bundelkhand in Madhya Pradesh, 
(v) Muktagiri in Vidarbha, Maharashtra, (vi) Kunthalgiri in Marathwada, 
Maharashtra, (vii) Sravana belagola in Hassan District, Karnataka and (viil) 
Mudabidri in South Kenara District, Karnataka. 


Cave-Temples: 


Again, the Jains also like the Buddhists, built several cave-temples cut in rocks 
from the early times. But in dimensions, the Jaina cave temples were smaller than 
the Buddist ones because the Jaina religion gave prominence to individualistic and 
not to congregational ritual. The most numerous cave-temples are in Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri Hills in Orissa. The picturesqueness of their forms, the character 
of their sculptures, and the architectural details combined with their great antiquity 
render them one of the most important groups of caves in India. These and those 
of Junagadh in Gujarat belong to the second century B.C. while the others are of a 
later date of which the important ones are found at i) Aihole and Badami in Bijapur 
District (Karnataka), ii)Ankai and Patana in Khandesh District (Maharashtra), 111) 
Ellora and Usmanabad in Marathwada (Maharashtra), iv) Chamar Lena near Nasik 
city (Maharashtra) and (V) Kalugumalai in Tirunelvelly district (Tamilnadu). 


Stupas: 


Like the Buddhists, Jains also erected stupas in honor of their saints, with their 
accessories of stone railings, decorated gateways, stone umbrella, elaborate carved 
pillars and abundant statues. Early examples of these have been discovered in the 
Kankali mound near Mathura in Uttar Pradesh, and they are supposed to belong to 
the first century B.C’. 


Mana-Stambhas or Pillars: 


Another remarkable contribution of the Jains in the field of architecture is the 
creation of many stambhas or pillars of pleasing design and singular grace which 
are found attached to many of their temples. In connection with these Manastambhas, 
as they are popularly called, the famous authority on Jaina architecture, Dr. James 
Fergusson, states that it may be owing to the iconoclastic propensities of the Muslims 
that these pillars are not found so frequently where they have held sway, as in the 
remote parts of India; but, whether for this cause or not, they seem to be more 
frequent in south India than in any other part of India. Dr. James Fergusson further 
suggests that there may be some connection, between these Jaina stambhas and the 
obelisks of the Egyptians. Regarding these Jaina pillars in the South Kenara District 
of Karnataka, the research scholar Mr. Walhouse has remarked that "the whole 
capital and canopy are a wonder of light, elegant, highly decorated stone work, 
and nothing can surpass the stately grace of these beautiful pillars whose proportions 
and adaptation to surrounding scenery are always perfect, and whose richness of 
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decoration, never offends.". According to another eminent authority on Indian 
Architecture, Dr. Vincent Smith, in the whole range of Indian Art there is nothing 
perhaps equal to these pillars in the Kenara District for good tests*. 


Towers: 


There is evidence to show that apart from pillars, the Jains especially from 
northern India, constructed a great number of beautiful towers dedicated to their 
Tirthankaras. There is such a tower which is still adorning Chittor in Mewar 
(Rajasthan) and it is considered as one of the best preserved monuments in India. 
This Jaina Tower at Chittor is a singularly elegant specimen of its class, about 75 
feet in height and adorned with sculpture and moldings from base to the summit. 
The Tower was constructed in the 12th century and was dedicated to Adinatha, the 
first of the Jaina Tirthankaras and nude figures of them are repeated some hundreds 
of times on the face of the Tower. 


Sculpture: 


The innumerable specimens of Jaina sculpture found in all parts of India show 
that the Jains enlisted the services of sculptors from very ancient times. Their most 
common form of sculpture up to this day is modeling of images or statues of their 
Tirthankaras. But in giving shape to these figures no scope at all was given for the 
free play of imagination of individual sculptors as regular rules regarding the form 
and pose of statues of Tirthankaras had been prescribed by the Jaina religion from 
the very beginning. Consequently, all Jaina images from any part of the country 
appear similar and cannot be distinguished from their style even though they belong 
to different ages altogether. 


Further, it is significant to note that the Jaina images are always invariable in 
attitude, whether seated or standing. Small images are made of crystal, alabaster, 
soapstone, bloodstone, and various other precious and semiprecious materials, while 
the larger ones are carved from whatever kind of stone happens to be locally 
available? 


Undoubtedly, the most remarkable of the Jaina statues are in southern India, 
the largest free-standing statues in Asia which are three in number, situated in 
Karnataka State. They are at Sravana-Belagola in Hassan District (constructed in 
981 A.D. and 56.5 feet in height), at Karkala in South Kannada District (constructed 
in 1432 A.D. and about 41 feet in height) and at Yenura or Venura in south Kenara 
District (constructed in 1604 A.D and 35 feet in height). All these three images of 
Lord Bahubali, the son of first Tirthankar Adinatha, are visible for miles around, 
and inspire the visitors by their enormous mass and expression of dignified serenity. 
That is why these three images are considered by authorities like Dr. James 
Fergusson and Dr. Vincent Smith as the most remarkable works of native art in 
south India'®. 
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Decorative Sculpture: 


Regarding the unrivaled progress of the Jains in decorative sculpture, as 
distinguished from individual staturay, Dr. Vincent Smith remarks that "The Jains 
encouraged the work of a high order of excellence and beauty, employed to adorn 
with the utmost possible magnificence and pillared chambers which were their 
favorite form of architecture. Nothing in the world can surpass for richness and 
delicacy of detail the marble columns and ceilings of the Mount Abu temples and 
it would be easy to fill to large volume with illustrations of more or less similar 
exquisite work in many localities". 


Painting: 


Along with architecture and sculpture, the Jains have contributed in a large 
measure to the development of art of painting in india. The tradition of Jaina painting 
is as old as Buddhist painting and innumerable Jaina paintings of exquisite quality 
could be found on walls. Palm-leaves, paper, cloth, wood etc. It is significant to 
note that the Jains possess a very extensive treasure of manuscript paintings drawn 
in the early Western Indian Style, sometimes called the 'Gujarat Style’ or specifically 
the ‘Jaina Style’. 


PHILOSOPHY: 


As Jainism is an original system, quite distinct and independent from all others, 
the Jains have developed a separate philosophy which is regarded as a valuable 
contribution to Indian philosophy. 


In philosophy, the Jains occupy a distinct position between the Brahmanic and 
Buddhist philosophical systems. This has been shown very clearly by Dr. Hermann 
Jacobi in his paper on 'The Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jains’. Regarding the 
problem of Being’ the three religions hold different opinions. The Vedantins consider 
that underlying and up-holding from within all things, there is one absolute 
permanent Being’ without change and with none other like it. On the contrary the 
Buddhists hold that all things are transitory. The Jains, however, contend that ‘Being’ 
is joined to production, continuation and destruction and that they call their theory 
of multiple view points (i.e Anekantavada). In contradiction to the theory of 
permanency, (i.e Nityavada) of the Vedantins, and to the theory of Transitoriness 
(i.e Ksanika-vada) of the Buddhists”. 


The Jains think that the existing things are permanent only as regards their 
substance, but their accidents or qualities originate and perish. To emphasize once 
again here the significance of this Jaina theory of ‘Being’ comes out more clearly 
when it is regarded in relation to the doctrines of Syadvada and of Nayavada. 
According to the doctrine of 'Syadvada' any proposition about an existing thing 
must, somehow, reflect the many sidedness of ‘Being’ i.e.. any metaphysical 
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proposition is right from one point of view, and, the contrary proposition is also 
right from another point of view. The Nayas are ways of expressing the nature of 
things; all these ways of judgement are, according to the Jains, one-sided, and they 
contain but a part of truth. The doctrine of the 'Nayas' is thus, the logical complement 
to the 'Syadvada’ which is the outcome of the theory of the many sidedness of 
‘Being’ From this Dr. H.Jacobi affirms that the Jaina theory of Being is an indication 
of the commonsense view. ; 


ETHICAL CODE: 


As the Jains have evolved a philosophy of their own, they follow a distinct 
ethical code based on their philosophy. The Jaina ethics stands as a class by itself 
in the sense that it is the only system which is founded, on the main principle of 
ahimsa. It has already been noted how the principle of ahimsa forms the basis of 
various rules of conduct prescribed for both the Jaina laymen and ascetics. 


Thus, one of the significant contributions of the Jains is the 'ahimsa! culture. If 
the Jains are known for anything, it is for the evolution of ‘ahimsa' culture and it 
must be said to the credit of the Jains that they practised and propagated that culture 
from ancient times. In fact, the antiquity and continuity of 'ahimsa' culture is mainly 
due to the incessant efforts of the Jaina ascetics and householders. Naturally, 
wherever the Jains were in great numbers and wielded some influence they tried to 
spread 'ahimsa' culture among the masses. That is why we find that the States of 
Gujarat and Karnataka, which are the strongholds of Jains from the beginning, are 
mainly vegetarian. 


In fact it is admitted that as a result of the activities of the Jains for the last so 
many centuries, ahimsa still forms the substratum of Indian character as a whole. 
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Diamond Mining Industry in Medieval Andhradesa 
G Anjaiah* 


Andhradesa is famous for various types of Industries and Crafts during the 
Medieval times. A large number of village industries and crafts flourished and 
produced excellent products. Carpentry, pottery, jewellery making, weaving, 
diamond mining and cutting, etc., are some of the chief industries and crafts which 
have provided handful revenue to the people.These products also occupied 
significant place in the internal and external trade during the medieval times. In 
the present article an attempt is made to highlight the flourishing state of Diamond 
Mining Industry in Andhradesa during Vijayanagara and Qutbshahi times. 
Contemporary literature of Vijayanagara and Qutbshahi period and information 
gleaned from village 'Kaifiyats' is used in the preparation of this article. 


DIAMOND MINING INDUSTRY: 


Diamond mining, diamond cutting and diamond setting flourished as an 
important industry during the period under the study in Andhradesa. Literary and 
epigraphically sources provide information about diamond mining in this region 
right from ancient times. The Periplus of Erythearean Sea,’ mentions that diamonds 
came from hinterland to the ports of the West Coast of Southern India to be exported 
to various distant countries during the early Christian era. The above work has not 
mentioned the sites of diamond mines in Deccan. But Ptolemy's Geography’ very 
clearly refers to the diamond mines situated at Mesolia i.e. modern town 
Masulipatnam in Andhra. Two medieval Chinese texts’ of Tung-tien and Chao-ju- 
Kuo also refers to the diamonds as products of South India. The diamond mining 
industry in medieval Andhra regained its importance as early as the 13th century 
under the Kakatiya rulers of Andhradesa. Diamond mining began to develop and 
the sea port of Motupalli in Andhradesa emerged as an important trading centre for 
diamonds as seen by Marcopolo. In the writings of ‘Baddena’ and 'Praudhakavi 
Mallana' of Reddy period, references are also there about Mines (Ganulu) 
department and revenue received by State from that department.* The foreigners’ 
travel accounts of this period also contained some information about diamond 
mines and their flourishing state during the post-Kakatiya period. 


* — Assistant Professor, Dept. of History, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
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The following are the important diamond mining centers in the Telugu region 
which were mentioned by the contemporary sources. They include Mallavaili, 
Kollur, Kondapalli (Krishna Valley), Gooty, Paritala, Banaganapalle, Munimadugu, 
Thimmapuram, Ramallakota, Marmur, Nandyal (Kurnool District), Chennur 
(Cuddapah District). The Golconda diamond mines produced well-known diamonds 
like Kohi-Noor, Shah-Taj-e-Mah, Piggot, Hope and the Nizam. 


DIAMOND MINES OF VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE: 


Under the Vijayanagara rulers also, the diamond mining industry. flourished. 
The Portuguese traders consolidated their trade with Vijayanagara rulers 
concentrating in the commerce of diamonds and precious stones during | 6th century. 
Nicolo-de-Conti had mentioned the existence of a diamond mine at Albenigaro 
towards the North of Vijayanagara city within fifteen days of Journey’. Fernao 
Nuniz described a diamond mine that functioned at Gooty®. The Manuscript of 
Francisco Pereira the chief lapidary of the king of Portugal dated 1548 A.D. gives 
a clear account of various diamond-mines in Vijayanagara Empire’. The list of 
Vijayanagara diamond mines given by Forancisco Pereira includes: Radique, 
Cortinnna, Balary, Carul, Condepelym, Pempay. All of them were situated in the 
Northern direction of the Capital city of Vijayanagara. Another account of * Jacques- 
de-Couttre gives detailed information about the diamond-mines which were under 
the control of Vijayanagara ruler Aaraviti-Venkata-II as late as 1611 and 1614 
A.D. The above traveller described the active diamond mines at Ramallakota and 
Peli? situated in Eastern and Southern directions of the Vijayanagara city. On the 
basis of the above data it can be concluded that no diamond mine existed in the 
Western direction of the city of Vijayanagara. Thus, the above mines were located 
in Bellary district of Karnataka and Ananthapur, Kurnool, Kadapah and Guntur of 
Andhra Pradesh". 


DIAMOND MINES AND STATE POLICY: 


The foreign accounts are also providing some information about State policy 
towards diamond mines. According to the Portuguese account, the diamond mine 
at Carur (Vajrakarur) was regarded as the State monopoly where the Vijayanagara 
emperor was considered to be the proprietor. Similarly, the Spanish manuscript of 
Jacques-de-Couttre records, that the diamond-mine of Ramallakota was controlled 
by the Emperor. During the medieval times, rulers also entrusted the responsibility 
of managing the mines to some efficient and loyal officers. Some times, they also 
handed over the rights on mines to contractors. Under the Vijayanagara rulers the 
above systems were in practice. The tenants used to pay regular annual revenue to 
the emperor. Some examples are also cited here in this connection. Adappa Nayaka 
held the farming rights of Gooty diamond mine"'. The farming rights of Peli mines 
were under the control of Timmaraya, Gopalaraya and Krishnaraya. They paid 
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annual revenue to Vijayanagara monarch who resided at Vellore. These revenue 
farmers generally paid their lease amount in gold Pagodas to the crown for the 
grant of mining rights. Adappa Nayaka paid 30,00,000 gold Pagodas annually to 
the king of Vijayanagara’*. The responsibility of sending the large diamonds to the 
imperial treasury was the duty of the contractors. Hence, we have to agree with the 
view of Garcia-de-Orta, the Portuguese writer of the 16th century that diamond 
mining industry brought both cash and diamonds to the treasury of the king of 
Vijayanagara. 


Diamond mining industry was not a seasonal one in Andhra but it was carried 
on throughout the year and the diamonds were obtained in different ways in the 
opinion of the travellers. During the rainy season diamonds were extracted from 
the beds of torrents after the rains'’. In summer, diamonds were extracted from the 
mountains and the immense heat of the season made scarcely possible for a visitor 
to go there. All places of diamond mines in the kingdom of Vijayanagara were 
said to be owned by the king and these places were converted by the kings as 
protected towns". 


The foreign travellers who had visited the diamond mines were surprised by 
the method of mining and so, they described in detail the nature of relations between 
the proprietor and diggers. We come to know that the relationship was chiefly 
based on the employer and the employee model. The king of Vijayanagara had 
made elaborate arrangement to extract the diamonds from the mine of Karur’. 
Even in the accounts of foreign travellers, a type of ritual or ceremony which was 
to be completed under the supervision of a Brahmin at the original site of mining 
was also described. This ceremony also included all the labourers present on the 
occasion and feeding of them by contractors. A supervisor was appointed for a 
group of 2100 diggers and they were further divided into various sub-groups of 
100 persons in number.They used to start digging according to a unit called 'Mormo' 
as mentioned in the Portuguese source’® and this unit could be the 'Muzham' 
currently in usage in South India where the length is being decided by the hand. 
The total area to be dug was classified into various belts and it was also measured 
with units of linear and square measurements. Several separate groups of laborers 
who worked in their respective area used to disperse into various sub-groups and 
they were also made to help each other when it was required. Many female workers 
were employed and their chief activities were limited to sweeping and cleaning of 
land besides carrying of mud when the land was dug. 


Further stages in the diamond mining work had been undertaken at great depths 
and it was generally carried out by men. Huge stones and rocks were crushed with 
the help of country bombs. There were big trenches in the underground going 
inside very long into the mine. The mine was like a cave which could easily hold 
few thousand people. Several travellers mentioned about the strength of labour 
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employed according to the nature of mines. Tavernier visited the Kollur diamond 
mine in 1653 A.D. where the number of laborers was 20,000, 50,000 and 60,000 
that included men, women and children, as the lowest number of laborers who 
worked in the mines of Deccan. The miners used the oil lamps inside the deep 
mine. Many people sat one above another at the edges of the mines and they 
passed the pillages in bags and baskets. They passed it into many hands until the 
pillages reached the place where it ought to rest. Finally the gravel was put in a 
specially prepared surface that was cleaned with brooms made of dry grass'’. 
According to Tavernier those skilled persons who were appointed to look for the 
diamond carefully discovered the uncut stone covered with a greenish crust and 
they carried it with their fingers. As it was handed over to the lease, this uncut 
stone which was said to be the diamond was placed in a structure that was similar 
to a tank with walls of three feet height, filled with water to remove all the dust. 
The walls of this tank had small vents at the bottom through which mud water or 
lime could be let out when desired. This process initially took two or three days 
when the residue was repeatedly washed till gravel alone remained without dust. 
Later, the gravel was pounded and winnowed to produce diamonds. The workers 
were not given any type of extra-incentives or benefits even if they had discovered 
big size diamonds during their course of work. According to Tavernier the employees 
were paid wages at two pagodas per forty people for such difficult job. Thus, it 
may be construed that the laborers in the mines probably led a miserable life even 
though the diamond mining industry developed on a large scale"*. 


ART OF DIAMOND POLISHING AND CUTTING: 


Contemporary sources are also containing some valuable information about 
the technology used by skilled workers in cutting and polishing the diamonds during 
16th & 17th centuries in South India. European travellers mention the use of some 
instruments like 'Chunks' with 'Stone Blocks' that had been commonly used for 
shaping the diamonds. The methods followed by Indians engaged in the diamond 
cutting and polishing was not so accurate. This is due to the non-development of 
highly skilled instruments, tools or methods. This led to a lot of damage to diamonds 
in the form of flaws or breaking into pieces, and sometimes gave un-desired shape 
to diamonds. In South India, diamond cutters and polishers used fast rotating disk 
to cut the big-size diamonds into a desired size and shape. They poured oil and 
powder on the wheel in order to ease-out the work and provide shining to diamonds. 


The degree of perfection in cutting the diamond was decided by the speed of 
the wheel'’. Tavernier the French traveller describes that the European approach 
of making the diamond as the most sparkling jewel of cutting it into octahedral 
forms to get the maximum light and brilliance was not followed in South India. The 
reason was that the South Indian machinery that was adopted was too crude to give 
facets that the diamond needed”°. He also keenly observed that the South Indians 
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preferred to maintain the size of the diamond as large as possible. According to 
Castanheda another Portuguese writer of 16th century, the king of Vijayanagara 
generally entrusted the diamonds to skilled lapidaries who used to cut and polish 
the diamonds. Garcia-de-Orta who visited the Vijayanagara Empire in 1534 A.D. 
says that he heard from a trustworthy individual, who saw diamonds as large as 
small hen's egg in the city of Vijayanagara. He once again in his book mentioned 
in another place that himself personally had seen a diamond with 140 Mangelims*"'. 
This term Mangelim is equated with Mangali in Telugu referring to the quality of 
the diamond as it was determined by its carat during the period. The same source 
says ‘that there were two or three rocks in Vijayanagara which yielded many 
diamonds. He also found another diamond in Deccan”. Linschoten observes as 
follows: "They (diamonds) grow in the countries of Deccan, behind Ballagate, by 
the town of Bisnagar, wherein are two or three hillies, from when they are digged, 
where of the king of Bisnagar doth reape great profitte; for the causeth them to be 
straightly watched, and hath farmed them out with this condition, that all diamonds 
that are above twenty five mangellyns in weight are for the king himself"*.The 
Russian traveler, Nikitin in his account describes the different varieties of diamonds. 
According to him, “One was sold at five roubles per 'pareel' another at ten a kind of 
diamond was sold for two thousand pounds weight of gold per lokot while 'Kona' 
diamond was sold at ten thousand pound of gold per lokat**. 


The European markets became well known for Vijayanagar diamonds. Among 
precious stones exported to countries like Arabia from Vijayanagar Empire were 
Carnelian, Cats 'eye' garnet, pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, giagonzas, topazes 
and chrysolites etc”’. This trade flourished in its full capacity up to the defeat and 
fall of Vijayanagar empire in the historic battle of Raksasi-Tangadi in 1565 A.D. in 
the hands of Deccani Sultans. The rulers of Bijapur and Golconda became the sole 
masters of ex-Vijayanagara diamond mines like Marmur, Madaveli and Ramallakota 
etc. The Deccani Sultans further encouraged their men to search for new diamond 
sites in Andhra.The Qutbshahi Sultan became the owner of new mines at 
Costaconda, Cuddapah, Duaneguti, Nueva and Peli. These new mines fetched extra 
revenue to the Qutbshahi Sultans. 'Kollur' diamond mine located in the Golconda 
kingdom was newly discovered in the seventeenth century as described by "William 
Methold' and diamonds came to be extracted from Kollur for a very long time and 
it became one of the prime mines of Andhra**, The Vijayanagar rulers maintained 
a separate department to maintain the accounts of diamond treasury~’. 


DIAMOND MINING IN THE GOLCONDA KINGDOM DURING 17TH 
CENTURY: 


Andhradesa continued to be the great diamond mining and trading centre during 
Qutbshahi period. The contemporary European travel accounts are containing 
valuable information about diamond mines, diamond trade, diamond cutting and 
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polishing activity under Qutbshahis of Golconda. The native literature and Kaifiyats 
(Telugu) are also throwing some light on diamond mining under Qutbshahis. 


DIAMOND MINES OF GOLCONDA KINGDOM: 


According to William Methold** 'Kollur' diamond mine was very important 
mine of Qutbshahi ruler. It is located 108 miles from Masulipatnam and was situated 
at the foot of a great mountain, not far from the river Krishna*’. He further states 
that daily around 30,000 soules (workers) work at this mine. Some of them are 
engaged in digging, some are filling the baskets, some are laying out the water 
with buckets, others carrying the water unto a certain square level place, where 
upon they spread in four or five inches in thickness, which being dried by that 
dayes sume, some of them the next day with great stones in their hands bruise the 
clods of earth, and gathering from thence the pebble stones, throw them by, and 
shifting the rest, they find the diamonds amongst the dust. The earth is reddish 
with veins of white or Yellowish chalke, intermist with pebble-stones*®. Methold 
says that the mines were at a distance of about two miles from the town (Kollur) 
and were leased out by the Golconda king for three hundred thousand pagodas,*! a 
year on the condition that diamonds weighing ten carats or more should be 
surrendered to him, the contractor, in turn, again rented the mines out to others by 
dividing the land. 


It is clear from the above study that during medieval time's diamond mining 
industry and diamond trade in Andhradesa was in a flourishing state. 
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Performing Arts under the Patronage of 
Qutubshahi Rulers 


Prabhu Kumari Vanama | 


The contribution of the Qutub Shahis to the cultural uplift of the country in 
which they had settled in the fields of art... is very considerable...' The Qutubshahis 
having their origin in Persia,’ established their kingdom at Golconda (situated in 
the present Andhra Pradesh) in 1518 and contributed enormously for the upliftment 
of performing arts in their domain. In fact, it is pertinent to place here on record 
that music, the most pulsating performing art reached a new phase of zenith under 
them true to the dictum No human activity is complete without music and no society 
worth the name neglects it... the most advanced societies in the world... give it the 
highest position. It is considered the hallmark of culture and refinement.’ 


Qutubshahis who excelled in all other fields of culture fostered music to a 
very great extent and paved way for the refinement of their society. In fact, at times 
Qutubshahi kingdom was flocked with more than twenty thousand musicians.* 
Ibrahim Quli Qutubshah excelled his predecessors in magnanimity by benevolently 
gratifying the musicians and it was well perceived that Jfhe ever laughed, he would 
give tens of hundreds to those who are scholars in the science of sound and 
musicians ...° 


Muhammad Quli Qutubshah stands as the precursor in patronizing music, 
amongst the Qutubshahis. Besides encouraging musicians, he even penned poems 
on Raga-Ragini systems and they can be gleaned from his collection Kulliyat* 
which is now preserved at Salarjung museum, Hyderabad. Soirees (private evening 
parties especially with music) too were frequently conducted by Muhammad Quli 
in his palace when eminent singers and glittering dancers exhibited their talents 
much to the delight of the audience. The famous musicians who adorned his court 
were Vidwan Peeshpa Ashtarabadi and Mir Jumla Mohammad Ameen Ameenul 
Mulk.’ 


Music, which has the keenest and the quickest appeal to the aesthetic sense of 
men® naturally allured Abdullah Qutubshah, the successor of Sultan Mohammad 
Quli Qutubshah. Throughout his period, music played a prominent role in the 
religious ceremonies of Sufis. Many musicians from far-off countries thronged to 


* — Assistant Professor, Dept. of History, Bharathi Women’s College (Atitonomous), Chennai 
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his court. Sufi Urs which is being conducted even till today stands as a testimony 
to the fact that music was not considered a taboo under the Qutubshahi regime. 
Throughout this era, even during other Islamic festivals such as Basant, Mirag ki 
Id, Nawaroz eic., music recitals were conducted by the Muslims. 


Commenting on the importance given to music by this dynasty, Haji, a well 
known Persian poet of Abarqul, exclaimed that the euphony of the instruments 
tempted the Qutubshahis to even construct a golden canopy at Ibrahim Quli’s palace 
which echoed with the sounds of guitar, harp, lute, flute and rebeck when it was 
tinkled.° 


The Qutubshahis also extended generous patronage towards the South Indian 
musicians without any regional and linguistic bias. Kshetrayya the celebrated 
Vaggeyakara of that age received support from both the Hindu and Muslim rulers. 
Born at Muvva, a hamlet in Krishna District, Kshetrayya inscribed four thousand 
and five hundred songs. Of these, he dedicated two thousand verses to Tirumala 
Nayak of Madura, one thousand stanzas to Vijayaraghava Nayak of Thanjavur and 
one thousand and five hundred poems to Abdullah Qutubshah of Golconda. In the 
name of elegance he churned out erotic literature and wrote lyrics. His dual 
interpretation of bahir Sringara i.e., outwardly erotic and antara Bhakti i.e., inwardly 
devotional unveils the inherent resplendent beauty of his padas.'° 


The mushrooming of this kind of erotic literature provided plentiful materials 
for the soirees, which were enacted by the courtesans. As a result, though the 
number of musical volumes quantitatively increased, the mora! values qualitatively 
decreased.!! 


To counter these vulgar lyrics, a band of devout poets started writing on the 
super abundant feelings of passion and spiritual ecstacy. Among them, Kancherla 
Gopanna, the renowned devotee of Lord Sri Rama, was the forerunner and his 
kritis on Sri Rama are still considered as musical gems in devotional literature. 


Gopanna exhibited his reverence to Lord Sri Rama with great adoration and 
exclaimed that when he meditated upon his omnipresent name, it boils the ocean 
of sins. It showers the grace of nectar upon all the suffereings and anguishes in the 
life and transcends the jungle of religious traditions and evils by chastising them 
into pieces as an axe through his Dasarathi Satakamu (a composition consisting of 
hundred stanzas).'? 


Gopanna was nominated as the Tahsildar of the revenue department due to the 
influence of his uncles Akkanna (the Commander-in-Chief of the Qutubshahi army) 
and Madanna (the Prime Minister of the Golconda dominion), As Kancherla 
Gopanna hailed from the village Bhadrachalam and as his pseudonym was Ramadas. 
he became more familiar to the public with the name Bhadrachala Ramadas. 
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Bhadrachala Ramadas squandered six lakh pagodas from the Qutubshahi 
Government funds without obtaining the assent from the ruler Tanashah for the 
construction of a temple for Lord Sri Rama. Obviously manifesting, the Qutubshahis, 
though patronized performing arts, took Ramadas to task due to his administrative 
lapses in financial matters. As a consequence, he was incarcerated and tormented 
for twelve years. It is strongly believed that both Lord Rama and Lakshmana 
appeared before the King and gave money to release Bhadrachala Ramadas," for, 
imprisoned Ramadas devoted the entire confinement period in continuously 
appealing to Lord Rama and in this process innumerable 'bhajans' flowed along 
the course of natural rhythms like Ikshvaku kula thilaka, ikanaina palukavu 
Ramachandra.'* 


Thus, at a time when many Muhammadan monarchs established no precedence 
in arts, the Qutubshahi Sultans utilized music as an indispensable ingredient for 
luxurious living and the multifarious remarkable contributions of their artists once 
again established music as an art par excellence, the highest among the 14 Vidyas 
and 64 Kalas.'’ At the same time, they gave equal or at times even prime importance 
to dance and contributed for the nourishment of even neglected dance forms. They 
believed that, Dance as a form of art, has been known to mankind from times 
immemorial. As mankind progressed, the dance became progressively more 
sophisticated.../° 


As years passed, the rulers of this dynasty developed more interest in the 
enrichment of fine arts and the existing sources makes it clear that under the 
Qutubshahis, dance reached dizzy heights. In fact different types of dances and 
dancers stemmed from the Golconda durbar and many a time Qutubshahi stately 
mansion became a hundred-fold more captivating with the dances of concubines 
who flourished gloriously with their proficiency in dancing. It is interesting to note 
here about the existence of Bhagmati and Ragmati the two great court dancers 
who kept up the aesthetic excellence of dance in the Qutubshahi era. 


In 1676, Tavernier the famous French chronicler who visited India opined that 
in order to woo Bhagmati or Bhagyamati (who lived far from Golconda), apart 
from bridging the gulf in between Golconda and Bhagnagar through the Puranapul 
bridge on the Musi river, the very christening of the present Hyderabad as 
Bhagyanagar too bechanced due to its founder Ibrahim Quli's admiration and love 
for the dancer, Baghmati.'’ Tavernier exclaimed Purana Pul as the ‘bridge of love' 
and exclaimed At Bhagyanagar you cross the river over a bridge no less beautiful 
than the Pont Neuf at Paris" 


Twenty thousand dancers dwelled in the court of Abdullah Outubshah. 
Premamati and Tharamati, the two Hindu dexterous dancers flourished during this 
period and pleased Padshah constituted two marvelous mansions (close to the 
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Golconda Fort) for these dancers. The existence of two cities i.e., Tharamati peta 
situated in between Hyderabad-Vijayawada road and Premamati peta near 
Shivaramapalli (near Hyderabad) stands as a testimony to the secular cultural 
amalgam that sprouted at Golconda under the patronage of the Qutubshahis.'° Of 
all the rulers of Golconda, Abul Hasan deserves praise for achieving crowning 
glory for the field of dance and justifiably he earned the surname Tanashah (The 
King of Taste), due to his utmost devotion for arts.” Tharamathi, the celebrated 
dancer of the seventeenth century continued to be the Qutubshahi court dancer and 
continuously for five years Abul Hasan Tanashah' stately mansion daily reverberated 
, with the tinkling of her anklets. According to a cultural review Natyakala "The 
Dancer whose feet never touched the ground. Tharamathi court Dancer to Abul 
| Hasan Tanasha performed daily for the monarch from 1672-77 (A.D.) making her 
way each day for five years from the roof of her house to the king's palace on a 
mountain top by Dancing on a tight rope half mile long".?! 


Qutubshahis cultivated taste for performing arts coupled with their inclination 
in cultivating a congenial ground for creating a composite culture evolved a 
distinctive place for Golconda in the mediaeval ages. During this period, locale 
dances like Phukri-Phu performed by the banjaras while flying kites and the dances 
as well as the physical feets executed by the Nats formed as an important feature of 
the Golconda festivity.* 


Qutubshahis vital contribution to the classical dance wealth naturally sowed 
seeds to the emergence of chiseled and sculpturesque style of newly created 
Kuchipudi dance form. In 1687, when Tanashah happened to visit Kuchipudi (a 
small town centred between Vijayawada and Masulipatnam), he chanced to grace 
the dance staged by the Brahmin Bhagavatars (performers of Bhagavata melas’ or 
the themes of Bhagavata Purana) of Kuchipudi village.This Kuchipudi, the 
traditional dance of Andhra Pradesh, actually effloresced due to the encoutagement 
of Tanashah. Machuparli Kaifiyat a historical source, exemplified Tanashah, for 
his benevolence towards these Bhagavatars - because impressed by their dance, 
Tanashah granted the hereditary rights of the hamlet 'Kuchipudi' to them.** From 
then on this hamlet and its' dance disseminated throughout the world with the 
same name. 

A peculiar characteristic feature of this dance was that originally in the dim 
recesses of time only men took to this art and impersonated the roles of women on 
the stage, since women were prohibited to participate in dance plays. Apart from 
Tanashah, his court officials especially Akkanna and Madanna too patronized 
Kuchipudi dance. With their solid backing, the Kuchipudi troupe toured throughout 
the Goiconda Kingdom for giving performances.” 


In contrast with the genesis of the devotional dance dramas it is claimed that 
the Padas (kind of song) of Kshetrayya, (a renowned composer of the Kuchipudi 
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village), popularly styled as the Muvvagopala Padas which rise the spirits towards 
aesthetic pleasure and erotic psychology also very soon formed the mainstay of 
Kuchipudi dance and perpetuated the art. Since rhythmic beauty of Kuchipudi 
dance presented in triputa and chapu talas earnestly appeals the audience, Kshetrayya 
applied these talas in nearly two hundred padas. Further, the immense use of 
different talas like triputa, ata, eka, jhampe, adi, rupaka, matya by Kshetrayya in 
these padas, designed them as more suitable for expressing emotions crystal clearly 
in variegated compositions of the Kuchipudi dance form.” 

The perseverance of the pristine purity of Kuchipudi dance at Golconda, besides 
elucidating their secular outlook in fostering locale dances crystal clearly emphasizes 
Bhagyanagar as a confluence of multifarious arts, architectural styles, literary- 
dance forms.*’ 
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Role of Sunnies and Sufi Saints in Consolidation of the 
Qutb Shahi Rule in the Deccan 


M. Brahmaiah* 


Introduction: 


Islam has two sectarian groups i.e. Shia and Sunni. Besides these, another 
mystic group was Sufi saints who belonged to both sects. Like Shias, Sunnies are 
staunch followers of the Prophet Mohammed but they don't believe in twelve Imam's 
significance. Both sects believe in one God i.e. Allah and Prophet Mohammed is 
his messenger. Sufi mystics reject worldly life. Though the Qutb Shahi Sultans 
belonged to Shia sect, they maintained cordial relations with Sunnies and Sufis to 
consolidate their State and administration and also to promote religious harmony 
and peace. They not only developed relations with the Muslim sects but also with 
their Hindu subjects. Hence, the Sunnies, Sufis and also Hindus enjoyed equal 
status on par with Shias in the administration of the State. 


Qutb-ul-Mulk, the founder of Golconda State, and who had declared Shiasm 
as State religion, was also the one who laid the foundation of the religious policy 
on the principles of tolerance. He was liberal in his outlook and his relations with 
the Sunni Ulema and nobles had never been clouded. Therefore, no one was worried 
of his faith and religious liberties even after the declaration of Shiaism as State 
religion. Qutb-ul-Mulk neither allowed religious persecution nor ever awarded 
jobs and jagirs on the basis of sect. The policy laid down by him was carried 
through by his successors. | 


Relations with Sunnies and their Role: 


Their policy in the matters of appointment was equally liberal. The appointments 
were made purely on the basis of merit. H.K. Sherwani confirms this while writing 
about Amin Khan, an orthodox Sunni noble and a member of the Advisory Council 
of Ibrahim Qutb Shah who rose to prominence due to his merit. According to him 
a strict Sunni Amir could find an honorable place in the administration. Not only 
Amin Khan but also his sons (through his chief wife Bade Bibi) Ghattat Khan an 
envoy at the court of Akbar, the great, and Fazal Khan who served as the secretary 
to the Sultan Ibrahim.They played key roles in consolidating the Qutb Shahi 
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kingdom.' The nobility of the Qutb Shahi kingdom consisted of nobles belonging 
to all sects. Even the top post of the administration like Vakil-e-Saltanat (Prime 
Minister) was given to not only Shias but also to Sunni noble like Shah Mohammed 
Hussaini. The awards of the jagirs and titles were not confined only to the Shias, 
Sunni nobles and Ulemas were also granted at par with the Shias. There are a 
number of farmans confirming this, belonging to different periods. Two farmans 
of them belonging to the period of Mohammed Qutb Shah. Hussain Shah Wali, a 
Sunni nobie of a household of Khaja Banda Nawaz. The first one dated (16th 
Zilhijja 1001 A.H.) 2 September 1593 is addressed to the 'Karkuns' and ‘Desais' of 
the village Patlur and others that after removing the share of the soldiers the rest of 
the income should be given to Hussain Shah Wali.* The other farman dated (11th 
Zilhijja 1102AH) 28th August 1594 states the renewal of the grant to Hussain 
Shah Wali, > who served the State as military commander and engineer. 


The relations of the Qutb Shahis were so close and cordial with the Sunni 
nobles that they did not even hesitate to establish matrimonial relations with them. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah conducted the marriage of his first daughter Khulsum Begum 
with Hussain Shah Wali of the household of Khaja Banda Nawaz and his second 
daughter Khairtunnisa with Miran Hussain.The matrimonial relations helped him 
immensely and the Sunni nobles and Ulemas started considering Ibrahim as one of 
their own men. They were happy at the good will shown by the Sultan and were 
satisfied that there was no difference between a Shia and Sunni as far as the Sultan 
and his administration were concerned. It was for this reason that a number of 
Sunnis and Sufi saints came down to Golconda from far off places. * 


Role of Sufi Saints: 


Another mystic group was Sufi saints who were also honored by Qutb Shahi 
Sultans. The kingdoms that rose up in various parts of Deccan following the 
disintegration of Sultanate of Bahmani sought the help of Sufi saints in consolidation 
of their power. The founders of these dynasties offered endowments in the form of 
villages, stipends, buildings, etc. to saints and they in their turn gave moral support 
to them and whipped up public opinion in their favor. 


As the case at Golconda, it was one of the reasons that the goodwill and 
cooperation of the saints and Mashaikh who apart from many other contributions 
in the cultural sphere carried the roots of the Qutb Shahi power deeper in public 
confidence. In many moments of crisis connected with accessions, campaigns and 
factious conflicts in history of the Qutb Shahi, the saints exerted their influence in 
favor of the one or the other claimant and their support or opposition went a long 
way in determining the course of political events.* The Qutb Shahi monarchs not 
only welcomed them but also offered them high administrative posts, big jagirs 
and even the hands of their daughters in marriages. For example as mentioned 
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earlier, Sultan Ibrahim gave his daughter, Khiratunnisa Begum in marriage to Hazrat 
Miran Hussain of the Quadri order. Meer Momin, Allama Ibn-e-Khatoon, Hussain 
Shah Wali and Shah Raju not only exercised utmost influence on the Qutb Shahi 
rulers but the public also held them in high esteem. Hazrat Syed Shah Shibli and 
Syed Jamal Baghdadi came to Golconda during the period of Quli Qutb Shah. Yet, 
the largest number of Sufi saints came to Hyderabad during the rule of Abdullah 
Qutb Shah. Abdul Hasan Tanashah ascended the throne, as it is widely believed, 
due to blessings of Shah Raju whom he held in highest esteem throughout his life. 


The great Sufi saint of Golconda, Hazrat Khwaja Hussain Shah Wali, whose 
original name Abdullah Abbas Nasiruddin, was descendent from the illustrious 
family of Khwaja Banda Nawaz of Gulbarga. He came to Golconda from Gulbarga 
during the reign of [brahim Qutb Shah. The Sultan offered him a high post i.e. 
Sipahsalar, the commander of thousand army and gave his daughter, Khulsum 
Begum in marriage, and Hussain Shah Wali engineered and supervised the lake 
Hussain Sagar at Hyderabad. The Sultan conferred upon him the title, Imam-ul- 
Mulk. He served in high position during the rule of four Qutb Shahi kings, [brahim 
Qutb Shah to Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah. At the end, he retired from public life 
and lived in seclusion. His dargah is situated about two miles away from the 
Golconda fort at the foot of a hillock. The locality is known as "Mohallah dargah 
Hussain Shah Wali".® 


Other Sufi mystic Hazrat Syed Hasan alias Barhen Shah Saheb came to 
Hyderabad from North India, during the reign of Sultan Abdullah. He was a disciple 
of the Sufi saint, Sarmad of Delhi. He remained naked and hence, his name Berhan 
Shah Saheb. He died in 1653 A.D. His dargah is situated two miles north of 
Saroornagar, at a place called Phisal Saheb, who originally came.from Egypt and 
Syria respectively and arrived in India during the rule of Moghal emperor, 
Aurangajeb and joined his army. During the raid of Golconda, they too came to 
Hyderabad and settled there and contributed to the growth of Sufi philosophy and 
Hindu-Muslim unity. They lived in the area now known as Nampally, which was a 
village at that time.’ 


Another noted Sufi saint who lived during the reign of Abul Hasan Tanashah 
was Shah Raju whose name was Syed Shah Yusuf Hussain-Al Hussaini. He was 
the son of Syed Safirullah Hussaini and belonged to the family of Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz of Gulbarga. He was born at Bijapur and came to Golconda along with his 
father during the period of Sultan Abdullah. Abul Hasan, the last ruler of Qutb 
Shahi dynasty, had lived for fourteen years in the Khangah of Shah Raju before 
becoming Sultan. Shah Kalimullah Hussaini was also a Sufi, who was popularly 
known as Akbar Shah. He wrote a famous work, Sringara Rasamanjari based on 
Nayak Nayika Khreeda.* 
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Sufis and Economy: 


The outcome of this close relationship of medieval State with Sufis was also 
the occupation of better lands near populated and unpopulated areas. The direct 
exploitation of these lands by Sufis and their servants made their estates more 
productive. In this way, the Sufis derived their material strength from organization 
and the ascetic life and extended their patrimony. On account of their influence in 
the administration, the Sufis obtained a large amount of surplus production which 
also facilitated growth of trade and this in turn further helped the State's territorial 
expansion. The other consequence of the undue material prosperity of the Sufis 
was an increasing deviation from their original principles, which gradually led to 
the transformation in the quality of their religious roles, and eventually they became 
land estate owners and indulged in exploitation of people.’ 


These estates of Sufis were not carved out of reclaimed wasteland but were 
located in previously inhabited areas where reclamation of the waste land had 
already taken place. Unfortunately these estates of Sufis were not even associated 
with innovation in agriculture and rural industry. These estates also helped them to 
establish relations of domination and subordination. One thing that need not be 
overlooked in such holdings is the nature of exploitation of labor on these estates, 
which was of unpaid, voluntary and of free nature. The financial benefits derived 
thus in turn legitimized Sufis political roles and they departed more and more from 
their primary spiritual roles.'° 


Though these estates were exempted from tax and State's interference, they 
nevertheless facilitated the hierarchy internal to the Sufi establishment which had 
much in common with the secular aristocracy. The dominant groups in medieval 
Deccani society seem to have taken advantage of the Sufi establishments and treated 
them as an ally in their midst to justify the people's subjection and the exploitation 
of their resources. One finds that in medieval Deccani society many fertile tracts of 
land were held by the priests in temple establishments which stood as dwelling 
places of God and the priests; therefore, the medieval economy, functioned in them 
as wide network in which local communities and individuals were subjected to 
temple priests, Sufis in Khangah to whom they were obliged to make over a major 
proportion of their produce and labor. These conditions were growing as a constant 
agrarian turmoil in medieval Deccan." 

The peasants in secular domain were controlled by landed aristocracy and its 
monopoly continued over other means of production like craft technology, irrigation, 
etc. Therefore, Sufism helped the dominant in emphasizing their convenience at 
the expense of religio-ethical context. 

As Prof. R.L. Hangloo writes "the acquisition of land, its resources entitled 
them (Sufis) to personal domination and power which they used to assert in different 
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ways and in different conditions, ranging from usurpation and eviction of peasants 
in order to transform their settlements for maintenance and control of peasant 
population in these areas.'? The formation of such holdings strengthened old landed 
elements whether or not, it took the jurisdictional form: through which the 
relationship of dependence became institutionalized but for controlling rural people 
where spirituality allowed the Sufis to exercise unrestricted freedom that generated 
the State's control and expansion in these areas." 


The Sufis in medieval Deccan evolved a value system through their methods 
of worship, which were directed to justify and perpetuate the established political 
order to the detriment of subject masses. 


Conclusion: 


The Sufis believed that there is only one God and all people, irrespective of 
color, caste and creed, are his creations. They preached universal love and 
compassion for all living beings. They occasionally exhibited supernatural traits 
(Karamat) to convince people about the existence of God. The people ofall sections 
visited their Khanqgahs to seek their holy blessings. The Sufis adopted Dekhaniz, 
the language of common people, to converse and communicate the message of 
their faith. They took up to various acts of piety, such as the construction of tanks 
and schools, feeding the poor and preaching social harmony. The matrimonial 
relations and the role of Sunnies and Sufis in administration and welfare activities 
of Sufis helped in consolidation of the Qutb Shahi rule in Deccan. 


in order to consolidate their power and strengthen their administration, the 
foreign based Qutb Shahi Shia Sultans had to maintain friendly relations with 
Sunnies, Sufis and also Hindus and thus they could rule for a long period i.e. 
nearly one hundred and seventy years (A.D. 1518 - 1687) with sound law and 
order. The powerful Sunni and Sufi saints played key role in the administration 
and also socio - economic religious life of the Qutb Shahi Sultans and influenced 
the kingdom in all spheres. 
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Trade and Commerce in Hyderabad State under the 
Asaf Jahis' Rule 


K.Rajaiah* 
T-Dayakar Rao** 


After the death of Aurangazeb, the Mughal Empire became very weak. The 
Subedars of different provinces tried to declair their independence. In this process 
Mir Qamaruddin Chinglich Khan titled as Nizam-ul-Mulk also declared himself 
an independent ruler of the Deccan in 1724.The capital city from Aurangabad was 
shifted to Hyderabad during the Nizam Ali Khan's period. The Asafjahis' rule ended 
with Mir Osman Alikhan's rule in September 1948. 


The Asaf Jahi rulers maintained friendly relations with the Britishers. They 
co-operatedwith the British in their wars against Marathas and Mysore rulers. The 
Asaf Jahi rulers extended their support to the Britishers in the First and Second 
World Wars. Prior to 1765 the Coastal area from Srikakulam to Ichapuram was 
under the control ofthe Nizams. After the Carnatic wars the British eliminated the 
French from the coastal area. After the Allahabad treaty of 1765 the Asaf Jahis 
transferred coastal areas to the British company and the Nizam maintained 
commercial relations with the Britishers for the exports of their goods. 


The trade between Hyderabad State and the Ports of Coastal Andhra had been 
brisk, the Chief articles of trade were piece goods of native manufactures i.e. Coastal 
Andhra food grains, fruits, cotton, thread, clay goods, clothes and yarn of different 
colours ready for the loom, dyes, silks, carpets, metals, salt, camphor, tobacco, 
betel and timber etc. These were usually brought by the Lambadas, who invested a 
part of the returns in the salt trade from the Northern Circars. Goods to the tune of 
a few lakhs of rupees were exported from Andhra to the Nizam's Dominion, Fine 
muslin worth Rs. 50,000 to 60,000 were annually imported from Northern Circars 
to Hyderabad State. Apart from muslins, pepper, turmeric, coconut, chillies, salt, 
coco, tobacco and native clothes from various places in Andhra such as Madanapally, 
Modapalem, Pandranki, Anakapalli, Kondapally, Vinukonda and Guntur were 
imported into Hyderabad State. From Machilipatnam salt, fine clothes of native 
manufacture, such as Chintzs, muslins, Bengal silks and copper, tin, rosewater 
etc., worth of few lakhs of rupees were brought to Hyderabad State. 


* Research Scholar, Dept. of History & Tourism, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
** Assistant Professor, Dept. of History & Tourism. Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
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The Hyderabad State exported gold, silver, lace, wheat, spices, drugs, 
roseflower, dye, turbans, honey, opium, timber work, betelnut, sandalwood. 
Hyderabad Paper and cotton were also exported annually to the tune of Rs 2 lakh 
to Andhra districts. The Hyderabad also exported piece goods, silk, drugs, dyes 
and lace etc, to Gunjam 


In Hyderabad State the Banjaras, Patans, Afghans, Muslims and Shetties used 
to participate in trade. In addition to them British traders also engaged in the trade 
and commerce of Hyderabad State. The Asaf Jahi rulers collected nominal taxes 
from the exports and imports and also provided security to the traders on the way 
for safety of trade. Due to the liberal policies of Asaf Jahis, the trade increased day 
by day in Hyderabad State. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE: 


Since the beginning of the Asaf Jahi rule i.e. early eighteenth century, the 
Nizam dominion had considerable development in trade with Coastal Andhra, 
Rayalaseema, Asia and Europe. Prior to 1766 A.D. the European East India 
companies i.e. the Dutch, English and French had participated in trade on 
Coromandel Coast. During Asaf Jahi rule the commercial activity of the Deccan 
touched a new height of prosperity due to trade in diamonds, iron and steel, textile 
and carpets etc which attracted traders from Asia and Europe. 


THE DUTCH COMPANY: 


Mainly through the mediatory efforts of John Van Olden barnevelt, the various 
commercial units agreed to come together, and the Verenigde Oost-indische 
companies (voc) was chartered on 20 March, 1602A.D.'. The Dutch wanted to 
monopolise the spice trade and so, they concentrated their attention on the East 
Indies rather than in India. Commercial interests drew the Dutch also to India, 
where they established factories in Gujarath, on the Coromandel Coast and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, entering deep into the Interior of the lower Ganges Valley. 
The more important of their factories in South India were at Masulipatnam (1605 
AD) Petapoli (1606 AD), Porto Nova (1608 AD), Pulicat (1610AD) Bhimlipatnam 
(1641 AD), Nagapatnam (1658 AD) and Nagulawancha (1669 AD),they had their 
settlements at Madras and Jagannathapuram. 

All these Dutch possessions were ceded to the English by the peace teaty of 
Varsailles in 1783 A.D. But their factories in Godavari District were retained by the 
Dutch on the condition of paying a quit rent to the East India Company. However, 
they were finally ceded to the English by 1804 A.D. 
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THE ENGLISH COMPANY: 


On 3ist December, 1600 A.D. the East India Company received a Charter 
from Queen Elizabeth granting it the monopoly of eastern trade for fifteen years’, 
At first, the Company dispatched ‘separate Voyages’. Each fleet sent by a group of 
subscribers divided among themselves the profit of their trade, and it had to 
encounter various difficulties. 


On the South eastern coast, the English had established a factory in 1611 A.D. 
In 1621 AD the English East India Company established another factory at 
Nizampatnam.at Masulipatnam, the principal port of the kingdom of Golkonda, in 
order to purchase the locally woven piece goods, which-they exported to Persia. 
But due to some pressures from the local officials of the king of Golconda, the 
factory was shifted from Masulipatnam to Armagaon, a few miles north of the 
Dutch settlement of Pulicat. Here also they were put to various inconveniences 
and so turned their attention again to Masulipatnam, and to their great advantage 
the Sultan of Golconda granted them the ‘Golden Firman“ In 1632 A.D by which 
they were allowed to trade freely in the ports belonging to the Kingdom of Golconda 
on payment of duties worth 500 pagodas a year. These terms were repeated in 
another Firman of 1634A.D. In 1639A.D. Francis Day obtained the lease of Madras 
from the ruler of Chandragiri5, representative of the ruined Vijayanagar Empire,and 
built there a fortified factory which came to be known as Fort St. George. The Fort 
St. George soon superseded Masulipatnam as head quarters of the English 
settlements on the Coromandal Coast. 


The English East India Company also established factories at Viervasaram in 
1634 AD, Madapollem in 1679 A.D. Vizagapatnam in 1683 A.D. Injeram in 1708 
A.D. Bandamurlanka in 1751 A.D. These Factories played a significant role in 
trade and commerce on the Coromandal Coast. : 


PRICES OF GRAIN: 


In Deccan,during eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, all agricultural products 
were available in daily markets and also weekly markets. In the Deccan, food 
grains prices were different from one region to another region. The prices were 
totally average. The Asaf Jahi rulers controlled all types of markets, and they had 
taken steps to maintain in average prices. Some examples of average prices of 
food grains in different Circars and parganas are given below. 
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Table-1 
Average prices of Grains for the five years i.e. 1843 to 1847 A.D. in the 


Paraganas of Saindoorwara 





Source: Moulvi Syed Mehidi Ali, Hyderabad Affairs, Vol-IT, Bombay, 1883, P.633 


The above table indicates the average prices of prains, the Tobacco price is 
more than the other grains. The prices of all grains were under control. 
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Table-2 
Average prices of Grain for the five years i.e. 1843 to 1847 A.D. 
in the Paragana of Dawurwarce 





1845 1846 1847 










Source: Moulvi Syed Mehidi Ali, Hyderabad Affairs, Vol-II, Bombay, 1883, p.635. 


The prices of grain in Pytan Circar Suba Aurangabad is very reasonable, All 
grains were available for consumption in Pytan Circar. The average price of grain 
from 1842 to 1848 were inclusive in the Circar of Pytan 


Table-3 
Average prices of Grain for the seven years i.e. 1842 to 1848 A.D. 
in the Pytan Circar 


Grains |1842 1843 | 1844 1/1845 1846 {1847 |1848 
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Source: Moulvi Syed Mehidi Ali, Hyderabad Affairs, Vol-II, Bombay, 1883, P.621. 
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The above table indicates the prices of grain in Pytan Circar Suba Aurangabad, 
Total prices average, available for consumption of grains in the Deccan totally 
followed. 


INTERNAL TRADE: 


In Dawlatabad Circar, very little trade carried on within the Circar, commercial 
transaction being confined principally to a mere exchange of commodities for 
internal consumption. Its grand export is dry grain, which with sugar and kuldee 
form pretty well the entire amount of exported produce, manufactures are confined 
to the wants of the community with the exception of a small quantity of brocade 
silk goods and a trifling amount of cotton cloths, the return trade is salt, iron, 
copper vessels, cotton cloths and some other articles of less for domestic use. 


The grain trade is in the hands of a few native merchants, the principal of 
whom resides at Toka, employing.agents at Aurangabad for supplying the 
commodities for large towns and the export trade to Bombay*. In making their 
purchases three methods were generally resorted to the necessities of the poor 
koonbees giving the advantage in every case to the buyers. The first is called, 
“Deodee" and is an agreement on the part of the cultivator to return one palia and 
a half of grain at harvest time for every ‘palla’ given in the sowing season; the 
second is called "rungoda" when a price is fixed upon the grain in years, and 
money advanced upon the probable produce it yields; and thirdly the Collectors of 
grain advance the Government installments when the grain is ripe to cut, at the rate 
of 25 percent, stipulating for the loan being paid in ready cash, compelling the sale 
of the grain often at a loss, when the lenders usually become the purchasers, often 
times below the bazar price. 


Except in big towns, the population subsist on the produce of their own 
immediate neighbourhood, their clothing is generally imported from Berar, Cotton 
goods forming but a very trifling item of the manufacturing industry, the plant not 
being cultivated in the Dawlatabad Circar. Blankets of blackwool were made in 
every village by the "Dhers", one man make two a month, which he sells per 8 
annas to one rupee each. In several places a strong hempen canvas called tat puttee 
is made the breadth of which is about half a foot, the weaving of mixed goods 
fabricated from silk and cotton called "mushroom", is carried on languidly at 
Aurangabad and Rouza and more briskly at Byzapoor; the filature silk is imported 
from Bombay Brocade was alone manufactured at Aurangabad, as well as gold 
thread 


EXTERNAL TRADE: 


Southem India played a significant role in commercial relations between India 
and other countries and continents. South India exported different types of cloths, 
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saltpetre, opium, indigo turmeric, spices, diamonds, sugar, cotton, iron and steel 
blades, food grains and slaves etc. During the Asaf Jahi rule before 1766 A.D. the 
above articles were exported from Coromandel coast to Europe and Asian countries; 
There were a number of private marchants,Europeans and native marchants who 
participated in the trading activities. 


The Coromandel Coast continued to be the principal theatre of the "VOC's 
(Dutch) trading operations in India over the period 1689-1800 A.D.,the value of 
the textiles exported by the Company from the region after slumping to Florin | 
million during 1740-41A.D. and to only around half that figure during 1741-45 
A.D. recovered remarkably from the mid 1740s onward. In 1746 A.D. the figure 
stood at as much as Florin 2.26 million. Between 1747 A.D and 1755 A.D. this 
value was generally around of Florins 1.5 million. Over the last block of years for 
which information is available, namely 1764-70 A.D. the value of the textiles 
exported again fluctuated considerably with a trough of Florin 780,000. being 
recorded in 1764-65A.D’. a peak of Florin 2.64 million in 1767-68 AD. Overall, 
the wide annual fluctuations make it impossible not only to identify any particular 
trend in the value of the company's textile exports from the region over the three 
decades between 1740 and 1770 A.D. but also to distinguish this phase from the 
preceding one in any meaningful way. 


The available data not permit a precise division of the value of the textiles 
exported by the Company from Coromandel between the European and the Asian 
markets, there is, however, evidence which suggests that around the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the share of the two markets was broadly the same with Europe 
having as light edge over the East Indies. Thus, of the total of Florinl3.87 million 
worth of textiles exported between 1744-45 A.D. and 1753-54 A.D Florin 6.79 
million worth (or 49 percent) was distined for the East Indies the share for Holland 
being Florin 7.08 million. The rate of profit earned on these textiles in the East 
Indies was reported to be around 35 percent*. The fact that the Indian merchants 
operating from Coromandel were still a major force is also suggested by the same 
report. It is pointed out that from Porto Novo alone, the textiles exported by these 
merchants to ports such as Manila, Malacca, Acheh, Arakan, Pegu, Mocha and 
those in Persia and other places amounted each year to 200,000 pagodas (or 
approximately florine | million)’. 

Foot Notes: 
1. Om Prakash., The New Cambridge History Of India, Cambridge University Press, 

1998, P.73. : 

2. Majumdar, R.C., Roy Chaudhuri, H.C., Kalikinkar Datta., An Advanced History of 

Inida, Macmillan Publications, New Delhi, 1946, p.626. 

3. Ibid, P.623. 
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These calculationsa are based on the report by Jacob Vander Waeyen dated 25th 
November, 1757, ARA HRB 341 (Unfoliated). According to Vander Waeyen, a 
total Profit of (2,126,04) was earned on Cormande!l textile in Holland over the ten 
years period assuming rate of profit of 30 percent on this basis the value of the 
textiles sold in Holland works out at 7.08 million, the leaves florins 6.76 million 
worth for the East Indies, on which proit of florins 2,367,212 (actual and assumed) 
was reported to have been earned suggesting a figures of 34.8 perecent. 


ARA Report by Jacob Vanderwaeyen, HRB 341 (Unfoliated). 
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Iron and Steel Industry in Deccan under 
the Asaf Jahi Rule (1724-1948) 


T. Manohar* 
Md. Raheem** 


In the Deccan the Asaf Jahis played a vital role. They ruled Deccan for nearly 
224 years i.e. from 1724 to 1857. During this period they participated in many 
wars like Karnatic Wars, Mysore Wars and Maratha wars with the support of 
Britishers. Individually, the rulers fought against the Marathas, but they had lost 
major amount on the Chouth and Sardeshmukhi taxes. After Karnatic wars, the 
Asaf Jahis concluded a treaty with Britishers and gave the Coastal region in the 
year 1766. Then in 1801, they also gave Rayalaseema to the Britishers under the 
Subsidiary Alliance. In 1853, the Asaf Jahis once again concluded another treaty 
with the Britishers and gave the important region i.e. the Berar to them. The Asaf 
Jahis lost 1/4th of their region up to 1857. So, they were unable to concentrate on 
the development of Agriculture and industry. After the Sepoy mutiny (1857), the 
rulers took keen interest in the development of agriculture, industries and mining 
sectors under the guidance of the British Masters to satisfy the Colonial interests. 
They constructed many tanks like Nizam Sagar, Osman Sagar and Himayat Sagars. 
The Paleru, Maneru and Waira projects were also completed. Textiles, Sugar, 
Cement, Paper and Cigarette factories were established. The Diamond, Coal, Iron, 
Copper, Graphite and Gold mines were excavated with the help of British 
employees. In this article we discussed about the iron and steel industry. 

IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY: 

Iron-ore in the form of Magnetite, Haemadite and Limonite is extensively found 
in various parts of the Nizam Dominion in almost all the geological formations 
from Dharwar to Deccan trap laterites. 

Iron smelting has been known in the state from the late Neolithic age, as 
evidenced by the prevalence of Neolithic implements with iron slag.' 

During the medieval period, the Konasamudram (east of Nizamabad) was 
visited by the Persian traders to collect steel out of which the world famous 
‘Damascus' swords were made. This steel known as India 'wootz’ was well known 
throughout the medieval world. In ancient times, the people of India had acquired 
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name and fame for their metallurgical skill and the production of 'wootz’ steel, 
which was certainly produced in India long before the Christian era. It contributed 
to the general impression that the country is rich in iron ore of a high class. It is 
now known that its qualities are not derived from any special virtue of the ore, but 
in the fuel, charcoal and in the treatment of the iron by hammering, reheating and 
Carburization in the charcoal. The light ferruginous brown laterite ore from Tadpalli 
(Nizamabad district) was largely used in the manufacture of the Konasamudram 
steel. Such ore is available in Hyderabad, ranging up to 40 percent.’ 


The iron-ores of the Dharwar are in bands each consisting of a succession of 
intensely crumpled layers of alternating hematite (or magnetite) and quartz, the 
iron oxide and quartz usually in approximate equal amounts, the layers being 
generally 1/8 inch to 1/4th inch thick 4 inch thickness being about the maximum. 
The folding of the layers within each band is close and complicated on a small 
scale but conforms when looked at broadly, to the general strike of the whole band. 
The bands usually run in straight lines and may be up to 3 or 4 miles long. The 
usual average thickness of the bands is about 50 feet and the maximum 160 feet as 
in the Chityal hills. The general dip varies in different occurrences and at different 
points in the same band, vertically, being the commonest attitude. In the Amberpet 
group of hills, the dip of the bands is exceptionally low 22 upwards.’ 


Hematite predominates over magnetite except in some of the exceptionally 
thick layers. The iron content is about 40 per cent. Massive unlamented iron oxide 
without quartz is rare in the Hyderabad State. Some times, the iron oxide layers, 
when they are exceptionally thick, up to an inch, are coarsely granular and 
crystalline, but in the whole of the Godavary river section at Chityal, totaling 160 
feet thickness of iron stones, only one layer was seen up to 6 "inches thick and 
traceable along the strike for several yards. On Chandoli hill (Amberpet), there is 
a bed of rich ore, running 65 per cent iron 3 to 6 ft. in thickness, containing about 
5,000 tons of ore, with other layers adjoining it.‘ 


In the Kushtagi band, which ts the largest and in which the exposures are best, 
the iron stone bodies are enclosed in chlorite sachets, in their turn enclosed in horn 
blended schist's. The later are later intrusions which have welled up, surrounding 
the chlorite schist's, iron stones, and disrupting them. 

Such quartz Hematite and quartz-Magnetite iron stones are very common in 
india but most of them consist of quartz and iron oxide so intimately blended that 
only a highly siliceous ore of a low grade can be obtained without artificial 
concentration. 

These occurrences are so common in India that newly recorded instances are 
generally passed over as of little economic interest.° 
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In Hyderabad, there are six main deposits, each of which contains over 5 million 
tons of ore down to plain level, the Chityal, Kalleda, Dasturabad and Rebanpalli in 
Adilabad district Chandoli (Amberpet) in Karimnagar district, Singareni in Warangal 
District, Tawargeri in Raichur district, besides innumerable smaller bodies. The 
above regions are the occurrences of bonded iron stones in the Nizam dominions 
in the Dharwar rocks.® 


CHITYAL: 


The western band of the iron stones of the Chityal hills in Yelgadap taluq is 
estimated to contain about 20,000 tons, the eastern band about 2,000,000 tons and 
the northern hill (1,113 ft.) about 1,000,000 tons of ore in the hill 1255 ft. the iron 
band is estimated to contain about 250,000 tons. Tin the thinner portion south of 
the saddle, and in the thicker northern portion about 3,700,000 tons of ore.’ 


KALLEDA - DASTURABAD GROUP: 


This group of iron ore hills is situated in Lakshetipet talug.* The hill 1,444 is 
estimated to contain 4,000,000 tons of iron ore. The band to the west of 1,4441 
contains about 375,000 tons of iron-ore and the ridge 1,3817 - 1,1421 about 
1,000,000 tons of iron ore. . 
REBANPALLI AREA: 


In the Rebanpally area in Lakshetipet taluq, the quantity of ore available from 
the main ridge is about 3,000,000 tons.’ 


CHANDOLI (Amberpet): 


The magnetite or hematite and quartz rocks of this area in Jagtial talug are 
similar to those of Adilabad,'° the iron contents ranging from 35 to 40 per cent. 
Iron with a band of richer stuff in places have nearly pure magnetite. The total 
quantity in this area is estimated to be about 12,000,000 tons of ore. Surface ore 
and outcrops on Chandoli hill alone would yield 2,800,000 long tons of clean (40 
per cent) ore. After allowing for unavoidable working loss of iron in concentration 
and smelting, this would produce 750,000 tons of iron metal. 

SINGARENI AREA: 

The iron ore of this area occur south of the Singareni colleries in Yellandu 
taluq."' This ore body is similar to those of Adilabad and Karimangar. It consists of 
extremely hard magnetite quartz schist's of which by volume fess than half is iron. 
The iron content is too low, and the estimated quantity of ore is about 5 % million 
tons down to the plain level 
TAWARGERI AREA: 

The most important occurrence of iron-ore in Raichur district is near Tawargeri 
in Kushtagi taluq. The iron ore is found distributed in alternating layers with quartz’ 
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and in favourable places the iron is concentrated as at Jagadgudda, where old 
workings for iron ore noted. Average samples collected from the area have been 
assessed between 35.7 to 48.1 per cent of iron. 


Minor occurrences of iron-ore is available in Krishna basin (Jatpole), Bankur 
in Gulbarga talug Chikiala, Agarguram, Loha, Pangarigutta, Jhandagutta, 
-Pochammagutta, Kalyani, Bidar, Vikarabad and Surapur. Economically these iron 
mines are not important." 


POSITION OF THE IRON INDUSTRY: 


Hyderabad has no coking coal and the forests are inadequate to provide char 
coal. The iron ore is poor in quality average about 40 percent Fe, difficult to 
extract, refractory to the furnace and does not occur in large quantity in any place. 
A large standard blast furnace smelter is out of the question. In addition, there is a 
little demand for the by-products. 


A small plant is modified to use ore and coal instead of coke, turning out a 
sufficient quantity of iron to supply the Dominions. It is subjected to the un-certainty 
of behavior of the ore and fuel, hitherto untried, to the difficulties of mining hard 
ore-bodies and high overhead charges including the construction of many miles of 
railways.'* 


Magnetic concentrations as attempted by the Mysore Iron and Steel Works 
and by the Travancore Mineral Works, on iron-ore similar to Hyderabad ore have 
not proved successful.'° 


The Hyderabad ore position is highly unfavorable in comparison with that of 
the iron industry established in India in Bihar, Bengal and Mysore. 


The iron ore used by the three producing companies in India are quite different, 
being high grade hematite. At Tata's Noamundi mine the average days run of ore is 
62 per cent Fe: And they can arrange consignments to works of anything up to 69 
per cent Fe. The Mysore iron and steelworks use 55 per cent to 64 per cent ore. Me 


In view of the absence of suitable coking coal for smelting, the possibilities of 
hydro-electric smelting of iron-ore are engaging the attention of the Government. 


Taking a general view of the future of an iron industry in Hyderabad, Mr. G 
Musgrave opines that conditions to change and it is possible to envisage a shortage 
of steel as a result of the enormous destruction of this ore. Apart from Chandoli, it 
would be worth-while to explore the possibilities of steel production by electric 
smelting of scrap and purchased pig. A small industry might thus quite possibly be 
built up for making reinforcing rods, round and flat bars, light sections, etc. at a 
cost comparable with the cost of import. That industry would have the advantage 
of providing a means of educating some of the states nationally in the art of steel 
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production. From that to the production of iron is a natural step. If political and 
other considerations ever arise, making it desirable for the state to produce its own 
iron, the Hyderabad state is very likely to be in a much better position. From the 
point of view of the state, Mr. Musgrave thinks that the cost of these investigations 
might quite properly be regarded as a long term investment."’ 


STEEL: 


Indian steel was famous in ancient times and the chisels which once drilled the 
granite of the great Egyptian Pyramids are said to have been made of it. Steel of 
the very best kind is made at Konasamudram near Nirmal (Now it is in Adilabad 
district) in the Nanded district. Very fair descriptions are also manufactured at a 
few villages in Yelgandal district (Karimangar district) as well as at Ibrahimpatnam, 
Konapur, Chintalpeta, Gudkol, and other places. But none of the steel produced in 
last named villages is equal to the Konasamudram steel.'* The magnetite from 
which this steel is manufactured is found twenty miles east of Nirmal, and a few 
miles south of the Sichal hills in hornblende siate resting on granite and quartz 
rock. The iron has the remarkable property of being obtained at once in a perfectly 
tough and malleable state, and is considered better than any English iron and even 
superior to the Swedish varieties. In the manufacture of the best steel, three fifths 
of this magnetite is used. The other two fifths being obtained from the Indur district 
where the mineral appears to be peroxide and the beautiful water of the Damasuks 
sword blade, in the manufacture of which it is chiefly used, is derived from the 
crystallization of the steel thus produced. The mines offered a boundless supply of 
ore easily wrought and are situated in the neighborhood of large forests near the 
Godavari."° 


Dr. Walker, writing on the manufacture of steel at Ibrahimpatnam and other 
villages in Yelgandal district some years since, remarked "the steel manufactured 
at these villages is very inferior to the Konasamudram steel and does not fetch half 
its price, Yet the same teepor is used for both, and the same care is apparently 
bestowed in the preparation, the only difference I could detect is that the pure iron, 
which along with the teepor and the iron is placed in the crucible, is in the case of 
the Konasamudram steel prepared from the yellow clay iron ore found in the late 
rite at Tatpally, while at Ibrahimpatnam and other villages any iron, without reference 
to the ore from which it is smelted, is used. The exact chemical! condition of the 
metal under the form of steel has yet evaded scientific investigation, which renders 
it probable that the inferiority of the Ibrahimpatnam steel may be attributable to 
this one neglect. The teepor of which mention is made above, is the raw material 
which is collected and smelted preparatory to being converted into steel. Five men 
are usually employed for each furnace, four bellows men and a head man who 
looks after the crucibles. If the steel comes out of the crucible at all blistered or 
unequal on the surface, it is rejected as worthless. There are two kinds of crucibles 
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each holding from one to two pounds weight of steel, and the cost of each furnace 
varies from four to ten annas for each piece.”° 


Owing to the importation of readymade arms, which until lately was 
unrestricted, the demand for country steel is not nearly so great as formerly, and 
some of the furnaces have been closed of recent years, that, however, at 
Konasamudram still produces the excellent steel for which it has so long been 
famous. It is exported to various parts of the country, and is used in the manufacture 
of spear heads, swords, knives and lethal weapons of various descriptions. The 
chief consumers are Persians and Mughal manufacturers who purchase the steel 
directly from the furnaces. One of them informed the well known geologist Dr. 
Voysey when he visited the furances many years since, that in Persia they had 
often tried but in vain, to imitate the Konasamudram steel.” 


The Asaf Jahis encouraged Mining Industry in the Hyderabad State. The Mines 
such as the Coal, Iron & Steel, Diamond, Gold, Copper, Mica, Limestone, Clay, 
Building stone and graphite are important in the Hyderabad State. The [ron and 
Steel industry occupied a prominent place in Hyderabad. The Iron groups such as 
the Chityal, Kalleda, Dasturabad, Rebanpalli, Chandoli, Singareni and Tawargeri 
were important. The Konasamudram steel was famous world wide from the 
medieval times to present. A lot of iron amount was used for local consumption. 
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Famine in Ganjam District of Orissa 
- A Study (1866-67) 


Tl. Surya Prakash* 
Introduction 


Famine and scarcities have been repeatedly occurring from times immemorial. 
Mankind has been fighting a long and incessant battle against famines over the 
ages. There were famines which afflicted many parts of India as well. 


The famine of 1866-67 covered a vaster area than that covered by any previous 
famines in the recorded history of India. The districts of Bihar bordering on either 
side of the banks of the Ganges, North Bengal, Orissa and many districts in Madras 
Presidency were affected.' This famine is known as the "Orissa Famine" because 
in Orissa, it assumed its most terrible form.? The Famine of 1866 extended from 
the southern part of Orissa to several districts of Madras Presidency. The Famine 
afflicted districts were Ganjam, Bellary, Kurnool, Madras, North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Salem, Coimbatore and Malabar. This Famine 
covered nearly a population of six millions in the Madras Presidency. It lasted for 
a period of seventeen months between 1866-67.* The famine of 1866-67 was more 
severe than the other famines of 1854,1889 and 1991-92 but of lesser intensity 
when compared to that of 1876-78.There is no secondary source material available 
either in English or in the regional language,oriya. Therefore, the study is based 
on primary source material available in official repositories. 


The district of Ganjam has an area of 6400 square miles, with a population of 
11,29,464 during the period of study.” Ganjam was the earliest district to be affected 
by the Famine of 1866-67. There were many causes for the outbreak of the Famine 
in Ganjam. Firstly, the failure of the monsoon caused the occurance of Famine. 
The two preceding years ie., 1864 and 1865 had been generally unfavourable to 
agriculture. But the first warning of distress was given from Ganjam in October 
1865.° The much expected North-East monsoon failed and the conditions of scarcity 
got worsened in Ganjam. Rainfall in the majority of the districts of the Madras 
Presidency in 1866 was delayed. It did not start till July 1866’. 


Secondly, the distress in the Madras Presidency arose because of the rise in 
prices owing to the export of food grains, for e.g., the Presidency exported by sea, 
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in 1865, one million cwts of food grains.’ This distress condition had its impact on 
Ganjam as well. Thirdly, the import of food grains into the Presidency fell from 
1,400,000 cwts, during 1864-65 to 8,15,000 cwts, in the famine year of 1866-67.° 
The shortage of supplies combined with the failure of monsoon in the Presidency 
created severe scarcity and raised prices to famine levels. Comparatively, for 
instance, in Coimbatore rice sold in September 1866 at 4 I/ 2 seers, in Salem at 51/ 
2 seers and in parts of North Arcot and Trichinopoly at 6 seers a rupee. In Ganjam 
where the famine was very acute, the highest recorded price for ragi was 15 1/2 
Ibs to a rupee in August 1866.'° 


Impact of the Famine: 


The scarcity in Ganjam which culminated in Famine at the beginning of the 
year 1866-67, commenced with the partial failure of harvest in 1864. The people 
were then prosperous and the pressure of want was not severe. When the rains 
again failed in 1865 throughout the northern division of the district, the poor classes 
at once had plunged into deep distress. The prices of food grains rose rapidly one 
hundred percent and for some days in October and November the markets were 
closed and provisions could not be purchased. But grain entered Ganjam through 
the sea ports in November and December and it mitigated the distress to some 
extent. The first intimation that extraneous help was required reached the Madras 
Government in November 1865. As the prospects of the season was bad along 
with the ceasing of the usual import of grain from Bengal, the markets lacked 
supply resulting in suffering of the poor. The government took some relief measures 
like permitting wells to be sunk and tanks dug at a cost of Rs. 3,080." 


In January 1866, Gordon Forbes, the Collector of Ganjam who had been away 
from India on sick leave returned to the district. He found the people in serious 
distress and at once drew public attention to the state of affairs by publishing 
notifications in the district Gazette calling for donations.'? In February 1866, the 
Board of Revenue reported that deaths from actual starvation had occurred in 
Ganjam. The prospects of the season were most disastrous in almost every district 
of the Presidency.’ During the month of March 1866, the distress increased and 
diseases such as cholera, small-pox and fever were prevalent. Grain was priced 
high but was still procurable in the markets of towns and large villages. The court 
of wards began to establish Relief-Houses in the estates controlled by them. As the 
famine getting more severe in April, the relief houses were unable to meet the 
demands on them. In the season report it was stated that deaths from starvation had 
become frequent among people and cattle. Consequently, the Government 
telegraphed further sanctions for relief works and called on the Collector of Ganjam 
for detailed information with regard to the scarcity and the deaths from starvation." 
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In May 1866, ithe Collector of Ganjam reported that in many parts of the district, 
there was "a universal struggle between the poor and the starvation, the people 
grinding tamarind seeds and eating roots found in tank beds". In the meantime, the 
acute famine conditions caused deaths due to starvation, cholera and small-pox. 
To mitigate the sufferings of the people, 4,101 persons were fed daily at the relief 
houses and they belonged mostly to the poor classes. Employment on relief works 
had been given to many and the estimated expenditure was Rs. 1,08,000. Towards 
the end of May, the Collector proceeded to the Beredy estate (north of the Ganjam 
River) and found that the famine situation in that area was very acute. The poor 
people were dying off at an accelerated rate. The Zamindar of Calicote took steps 
to feed 2000 people a day. But small-pox and cholera had broken out among the 
people who thronged his house." 


During the month of June 1866, the conditions had become critical in Ganjam 
due to failure of agricultural operations. Nearly 302 persons had died of starvation 
and 5000 persons were fed at 15 relief-houses. Prices were enormously high and a 
slight increase of pay for the subordinate servants of the district was sanctioned 
which was to last for three months.'® Famine conditions got improved in the month 
of July due to copious showers, consequently, the greater part of the dry crops was 
saved. The health of the people improved and starvation became less frequent. 
Cuttle found sufficient pasture as well. But it was still necessary to keep up extensive 
systems of relief. The prevailing distress in Ganjam prompted Lord Napier, the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency to make a visit there. The Governor's visit 
stimulated the application of remedial measures in Ganjam.'’ The conditions of 
the people gradually improved during August and September and finally became 
comparatively prosperous. '® 


Famine Relief: 


Ganjam was affected by a severe famine during the later part of 1865 and the 
first half of 1866. The northern or principal division including the Zamindary estates 
suffered much. The southern division which comprises chiefly the government 
taluk of Chicacole and the estates of Parlakimidy, Turla and Tekkaly faced a partial 
failure of crops beginning here in the south, the effects of the drought gradually 
increased in intensity towards the north, reaching a climax beyond the border in 
the Bengal province of Pooree, Balasore and Cuttack." 


With regard to Famine Relief, the Government of Madras Presidency acted 
after receiving the intimation of distress in November 1865. But the Government 
response was rather slow and inadequate. The relief to the famine striken people 
was provided by the Government, private charity and the Zamindars in their estates. 
An amount of Rs.3,571 were raised as donations in Ganjam and the distribution of 
cooked-food was commenced in the most heavily afflicted parts of the district. 
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Wealthier zamindars supported the poor in their estates. The Cheekaty zamindar 
had begun the distribution of cooked-food and arranged special relief works”. The 
Calicote zamindar opened a relief house for 1300 people. The zamindar of Mundasa 
also extended his charity to the distressed people.” All zamindars were called 
upon to report as to the extent of relief they were affording and warned against 
lavish and indiscriminate charity and orders were given to Adianaraidu chetty, a 
wealthy grain merchant of Berhampur to supply rice and ragi to both government 
chuttrums (relief camps) and court of wards at cost price. 


The Madras Government provided gratuitous relief to the aged, sick and infirm 
and started famine works for the relief of the able-bodied. The gratituous relief 
was provided from February 1866 to February 1867 with maximum of 30,555 
people getting relief during the month of November.” The Famine relief works for 
the able-bodied persons were in operation from April 1866 to November 1866. 
Maximum of 1,481 persons attended famine relief works during the month of July.” 


Total number of persons on Gratuitous Relief - 1,46,445, 
Total number of Able-bodied persons employed 
on Relief works - 4562.74 
Cost of the Famine to Government Rs. 
1. Remissions and refunds to ryots - 1,25,405 
2. Cost of seed grain given - 29,000 
3. Cost of rice given to ryots for food - $5,000 
4. Distribution of cooked food - 60,000 
5. Cost of works sanctioned - 75,000 
Total - 3,74,405 


The reluctance of the higher classes to take relief in the shape of cooked food 
was sadly apparent in the famine. There is no doubt that a great many held out to 
their death. In the meantime, the state of the weavers had attracted attention of the 
government and advances for cloth to be made had been given to them. The number 
of orphaned children saved from death was 537 and they were sent to the 
missionaries for their education.”° | 

Gordon Forbes, the Collector of Ganjam district reported that many people 
migrated from Ganjam to the South and to Sambalpur and 800 coolies to Mauritius 
by sea.”° 
Famine Mortality: , 

Famine and the diseases affecting the distressed people accounted for a large 
number of deaths in the Ganjam district. 
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The population of Ganjam district was 11,29,464 as per the census taken in 
1861 - 62. The total deaths in the whole district were 56,262 or about 50 in 1000. 
Deaths from starvation, 10898, i.e.; rather less than one-fifth of the total deaths.?’ 
The total deaths in the northern division were 38,937 about 56 in 1000. Of these 
10,867 were from starvation, ie; about one-third of the total deaths in this division. 
The famine was marked by the great increase of crime throughout the northern 
division.* This increase was chiefly in offences against property. The offenders 
belonged mainly to the very low castes who were driven to this course due to 
hunger.” 


Thus, the famine of 1866-67 affected many parts of Ganjam district. The severity 
of this famine can be ascertained by the increase in the number of crimes, 
deterioration of public health, heavy mortality and migration. All classes of people 
in Ganjam suffered severely with the outbreak of this famine. Ryots in Zamindary 
estates suffered more than the ryots of the Government areas. The Government's 
response to the famine in its early stages was slow and inadequate. Later it realised 
the magnitude of the problem and provided relief to ameliorate the sufferings of 
the people. 
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Bishop Robert Caldwell and His Contribution to 
Dravidian Studies (1814 - 1891) 


iB. Sath yanarayanan* 


The paper highlights the contribution of Robert Caldwell, an eminent historian 
of the nineteenth century for the enrichment of the Dravidian Studies. The Christian 
missionaries, who came to south India from the various European countries, had to 
do their services in the language of the natives, since the natives were not conversant 
with the European languages. The Missionaries, were also not conversant with the 
Dravidian languages' but gradually they acquired the speech from the local pandits 
and started doing their services in the newly learnt language. An outstanding person 
among the Christian missionaries was Rev.Bishop Dr. Robert Caldwell (1814 - 
1891),who had contributed a great deal to the study of Tamil grammar.* He was 
well known to the scholars by his monumental work, A Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages which was first published in 
the year1856.3 His contributions in the field of Dravidian linguistics and history is 
noteworthy. 


Caldwell was born on May 7,1814 ina village in Ireland.* Within a few years 
his parents moved to their native place, Scotland. They stayed at Glasgow city. He 
was tutored by his parents until he was sixteen. After that, he joined a polytechnic 
institution in which he studied painting and received a certificate of merit and a 
prize in the subject. He was not interested in taking up painting as a profession, but 
wanted to do evangelical work and joined the London Mission when he was 20 
years old.* With its support, he joined the Glasgow University and took the B.A. 
degree. When he was a student, the comparative study of languages was a dominant 
subject in Europe. It was believed that through the study of language, the culture 
and history of mankind could be discovered. Sir Daniel Sandford, who was a 
Professor of Greek, was well equipped in the comparative study of languages and 
encouraged his students to take-up the study of languages and their systematic 
changes.® His student Caldwell, felt, even at his young age, that he should contribute 
to that area, if he got an opportunity in life. 


In 1937, when he secured B.A. degree, the Latin Christian Society selected 
him for evangelical work in India and sent him in a ship to Madras and reached 
here on 8th January 1838.’ He stayed for three years at Madras from 1838 and 
* —ICHR Research Fellow in History, Presidency College, Chennai, Tamilnadu. 
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prepared himself for the work he had chosen to do. Well known Tamil Scholars, 
distinguished educationists and Studious Government servants became his friends. 
He studied Tamil for three years. The style of mission life in Madras did not suit 
Caldweil much. He was increasingly disenchanted with the London Missionary 
Society (LMS) and its mode of functioning. He left from LMS and joined the 
society for the propagation of the Gospel (SPG). He was ordained a Deacon by the 
Bishop of Madras, Bishop Spencer in 1841. Then he was granted permission to 
work at Idaiyangudi,*® (Shepherd's Hamlet) a village near Tiruchendur, where he 
lived for about 50 years ( 1841-1891)? and he commenced work principally among 
a caste of people known as the Shanars. He soon began to establish schools and 
churches in Idaiyangudi and surrounding villages.'° For fifty years he devoted his 
life for the cause of (spreading Christianity on the pretext of) the upliftment of the 
downtrodden of that region. Caldwell married Eliza on March 20, 1844 at Nagercoil. 
She had a perfect knowledge of colloquial Tamil. Having acquired valuable training 
and experience in missionary work, she was an excellent colleague to her husband 
in all his undertakings. They had two sons and three daughters. In 1877 at Calcutta 
he was ordained as the 8.P.G. Bishop of erstwhile Tinnevelly district of Madras 
Presidency." 


The University of Glasgow honoured him by conferring LLD degree" for his 
book Comparative grammar .For his religious service; the Durham University too 
honoured him a Doctor of divinity (Honourarias Causa). In 1879, because of his 
contribution to Education and specifically to the study of Tamil language, Caldwell 
was selected to deliver the 22nd Convocation address by the Madras University. 
He stressed comparative study of the Languages in his address.'° When age 
increased, the resistance to summer heat was less. Caldwell began to live in the 
Kodaikanal hills and spent most of his time in prayers. In 1891, he was attacked by 
cold and was laid up for a few days. His wife and sons were by his side when he 
breathed his last on 28th August 1881, at the ripe old age of seventy-seven.'* His 
body with all rituals fitting to a Bishop was brought to Idayangudi and buried in 
the Church. 


His Writings: 


Caldwell's systematic study of India, particularly South India, its people, 
languages and culture helped his mission work a great deal. Caldwell was a member 
of a committee formed to translate the prayer book and the Bible into Tamil. A 
missionary by service, Caldwell was a multi-faceted personality. He was not only 
a linguist, but also an archaeologist, a social anthropologist and religious historian. 
In every field of his persuasion or choice he made his indelible impression. His 
writings are wide and varied which are as follows."° 
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The Tinnevelly Shanars (1850) 
A Comparative Grammar of Dravidian ( or) South Indian Family of 
Languages (1856) 
Theosophy of the Hindus (1863) 
On the Kudumi (1867) 
The Languages of India in Their Relation to Missionary Work (1875) 
Journals of Evangelistic work amongst Natives of the Higher castes and 
classes (1876,1877 and 1878) 
Address at the convocation of the University of Madras (1879) 
8. On Reserve in communicating Religious Instruction to Non-Christians in 
Mission Schools in India (1881) 
9. History of the Tinnevelly mission of the SPCK and SPG (1881) 
10. Tinnevelly District Manual (1881) 
Il. A Political and General History of the District of Tinnevelly (1881) 
12. On the Demonolatry in Souther India (1887) 
13. Christianity and Hinduism (1893) (Posthumous publication) 
In addition to this, he was the author of three books in Tamil namely Narkarunai 
Thyanamalai, Thamarai Thadakam and Bharathakanda Puradhanam. For writing 


the above mentioned works Caldwell conducted archaeological excavations at 
Punnakkayal and Korkai, places of pre-historic importance. 


His Legacy to Dravidology: 


po 


a oS 


~ 





A scholar of international repute, Caldwell ventured on a collective and 
comparative study of South Indian Languages-Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam 
and other languages. Although his main aim in the initial stage was to prove the 
Biblical conception that all languages of the world originated from one common 
source, he strengthened the conviction that the languages spoken in South India 
formed a separate family, distinct from the other families of languages spoken in 
India. This was his first doubt and enquiries started for proving this. 


Caldwell is most widely known for his English book i.e., "A Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian (or) South Indian family of Languages". It is a magnum 
opus, a significant contribution to the studies in Dravidian philology. It cried a halt 
to the time old theory that Tamil is a derivative from Sanskrit and proved that 
Tamil is independent and not dependent on Sanskrit or other languages. He was 
the first scholar to make this startling discovery by his long years of painstaking 
study and research. According to his findings, there were twelve languages 
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belonging to the Dravidian family.16 Among them Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam and Tulu were the most cultivated. Before making this discovery, he in 
fact mastered eighteen different languages, compared them with Sanskrit and noted 
the differences. To write the comparative Grammar, he thoroughly mastered Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu. Mastering these languages enabled him to 
conclude that there is a unity among these languages, which is entirely different 
from the Sanskrit family. He called this group of languages as Dravidian family. In 
his view, there is one language i.e., Tamil which had not borrowed any aspect of 
the grammar of the Aryan languages. It has the capacity to function independently 
as of now. Some of the peculiarities of Tamil language, which are different from 
Sanskrit attracted him very much. His findings on Tamil language may be summed 
up as follows. 


Of all the Dravidian languages, the most ancient and matured one is Tamil; 
Tamil. has the guiding power for all the other Dravidian languages; 


won 


Tamil is the only language which has the capacity to function without 
depending on Sanskrit, and has separate letters; 

If Sanskrit loan words are separated we can get pure Tamil; 

Grammar of Tamil is on a par with other ancient languages of the world; 
When Compared with other Dravidian Languages, Tamil is old and pure; 
Tamil Grammar is older than Telugu and Kannada, and much more older 
than Malayalam.!” 


IN WS 


These findings of Caldwell impressed the scholarly world. Until then the term 
Dravidian was unknown or unused and was unravelled by Caldwell and made 
known to the world. He discovered and located the earlier usage of this word and 
its emergence, The term Dravidian is of historic derivation.It was used in the context 
of a race speaking a particular language group. Being derived from the Graeco- 
Latin usage of the term Timili, Tamili, Damili, Dramili and Dravidi, it fell out of 
use after the fall of the Graeco- Romans and the Arabs did not make use of it. It 
was revived again in the racial and linguistic contexts and usages by Caldwell.'* 


His thesis dispelled the darkness that mystified the antiquity of Tamil and its 
family, dismantled the hegemony of Sanskritics, that it was the mother of all world 
languages awakened the world of scholarship to Tamil studies and helped to remove 
all until the then living fallacies about the Dravidian family of languages." 

In his study, he showed the relations that prevailed between Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian group of languages. He without any prejudice made it known that Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam had borrowed lot of words from Sanskrit. As far as Tamil 
is concerned he said, that it functions independently. It is very difficult to avoid the 
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Sanskrit impact on the functioning of Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam, but Tami! 
has independent standing and requires no support of Sanskrit. In his analysis he 
first of all spoke about the purity of language. Then he divulged the ancient glory 
of Tamil of all the Dravidian languages.”° According to him, Tamil is the classical 
and well-matured language. He then spoke about the racial differences and 
introduced the concept of Dravidian race. As per his findings, the Dravidian 
languages constitute a family distinct from the Aryans. Caldwell says that the 
Dravidians are for more or less 2000 years experienced, a big race with special 
talents, unique religion, who tried to restrict the Aryans and lived with separate 
identity. In future, the Tami! language shall defeat all the other languages, which 
like to dominate it. Caldwell argues for the inclusion of the lowest caste members 
of South India, such as the Pariyars, in the same category as the Dravidians by 
providing both philological as well as ethnological evidences for considering them 
as descendants from the same original race as the Dravidians.”' 


Thus, Caldwell in his magnum opus had managed to construct a genealogy for 
the Dravidian people that presented them, their languages and culture. He not only 
did this, but also gave the Dravidians a mandate to preserve their languages, 
civilization and culture from the supposed pernicious influence of Brahmins, 
Brahmanism and Sanskritic culture. 


The most powerful message of Caldwell's work and the one that had the greatest 
impact, was that Brahmins, Brahminism and Sanskrit were alien to the Dravidian 
people and culture and that the Dravidians should not only cherish their own 
language and culture but also attempt to rescue those aspects of their language and 
culture that had become corrupted by the supposed evils of Brahminism and 
Sanskritic culture.* 


Caldwell's life and work in South India provides the most fitting lens through 
which we may glimpse the impact of missions and missionaries on the Dravidian 
movement. His rare discovery, resurrection and his installation of Tamil on the 
high pedestal really startled the world of scholarship. But after sometimes of silence, 
the Tamil world got awakened to the realities and started to continue the path 
treaded by this great linguist. The immediate impact of his writings and findings 
on Tamils was the redemption of Tamil from the hegemony of any alien dialect 
(The Pure Tamil Movement). 


The Dravidian Consciousness, that was subterfuge for a long time, could not 
be understood by the natives. But its uniqueness was discovered by the European 
Dravidologist Bishop Dr. Robert Caldwell. It was he who opened up the flood 
gates of Dravidian studies, which, in fact, led to the rediscovery of the Dravidian 
past? Though Caldwell was basically a Christian missionary, his contribution to 
the Dravidian studies is quite commendable. 
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Flagging off the Marathon: Print Culture and Women's 
Intellectual Movement in Colonial Andhra - 
Story of the Hindu Sundary, 1902-1947 


S. Mahaboob Basha* 


The print culture made significant contribution to the social reform movement 
in colonial India. The reformers made extensive use of print culture - ranging from 
writing and publishing pamphlets, small tracts and books, and journals - to spread 
reform consciousness among people. The multi- dimensional efforts of the male 
social reformers in the nineteenth century in various parts of the British India resulted 
in creating consciousness among a section of women, who mostly belonged to the 
‘reformist families’ and middle and upper middle classes and upper castes. 
They started a large number of women’s organisations and women's journals in 
twentieth century (mostly in the regional! languages) in different parts of the country. 
The women's journals were instrumental in creating, women's intellectual 
movement. 

Studying women's journals is essential because it helps us know and understand 
the women's perspective, which has been generally marginalised in historical 
writing. By demonstrating the intellectual journey of women, these journais tell us 
the story of women's ideas and ideals, reflect their desires and aspirations, and 
attest their perception of the world around them. By establishing women as active 
agents casting their future with their own hands, they dispel the deep-rooted notion 
that women remained the passive recipients and mere ‘objects’ of reform. A 
systematic study of women's journals helps us gauge the changing level of women's 
consciousness over a period of time, and construct the history of women's movement 
from their perspective. In other words, through these journals, the self-representation 
and agency of women becomes crystal clear. 

It is in this context that this paper acquires significance, It isa humble attempt 
at narrating the story of a women's journal, the Hindu Sundary, which flagged off 
the intellectual marathon of Andhra women. A study of Hindu Sundary is crucial 
not only to understand the perspectives of women on the issues that concerned 
them, but also for several other important reasons. It was the first women’s journal 
in colonial Andhra to be edited, and later entirely managed by women (including 
printing and publishing). It establishes women as budding intellectuals, who 


* — Assistant Prof. of History, Dr, B.R. Ambedkar University, Luknow, U.P. 
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laboured hard to shape their future with their own hands. To a large extent, it 
attests the nature and scope of women's movement in colonial Andhra, particularly 
in the first two decades of the twentieth century. It has the credit of being published 
by a women’s organisation, and managed by those intellectual activist women, 
who spearheaded the women's movement in Andhra. It is remarkable to note that 
by representing the voice of the ‘progressive’ section of women, Hindu Sundary 
successfully countered the conservative women's voices being represented by 
another women's journal, the Savitri. 


I 


As women's problems/issues constituted the nucleus of social reform movement, 
as a part of the all India phenomenon, journals meant exclusively for women be 
to be published in Andhra since the last two decades of the nineteenth century. The 
Satihitabodhini (1883-1905) was the first women's journal in Telugu. Edited by 
Kandukuri Vireshalingam, the pioneer of social reform movement in Andhra, it 
began publication since April 1883 from Rajahmundry, the nerve centre of reform 
activities.' The Telugu Zenana (1893-1907) was the second women's journal. Started 
by Malladi Venkataratnam in July 1893 in Guntur, it was later on owned and edited 
by Rayasam Venkata Shivudu. During 1904-1905 Vireshalingam became its joint 
editor, and his Satihitabodhini was merged with Telugu Zenana.* Thus, the first 
two women's journals were started and edited by men. They represent the male 
anxieties to 'reform' and cast women in the mould suited to men i.e. to fit women in 
the structure of ‘new patriarchy’ they were authouring and advocating. 





ean 


Social reform, however, did not remain the exclusive preserve of men. The 
gradually increasing consciousness among the new literate women since the dawn 
of the twentieth century (the percentage of educated women increased from 0.48 
in 1901 to 1.58 in 1931°) propelled them to take up the issue of reform into their 
hands rather than merely rely on men. The budding women intellectual activists 
started establishing a large number of women's organisations in different parts of 
Andhra to forge the bond of sisterhood among women,’ and ventured to start their 
journals and edit them. Thus, by 1947 as many as twenty one journals were edited 
by women. Hindu Sundary was the first women-edited women's journal. Savitri, 
Vivekavati, Anasuya, Andhra Lakshmi, Hindu Yuvati, Grihalakshmi, Andhra Mahila 
etc. were a few important women's journals.’ Except the Savitri, which 
unsuccessfully tried to check the rising tides of reform, particularly opposing the 
widow remarriage movement,° all the other journals were fairly ‘progressive’ given 
the context in which they appeared: the last two - Grihalakshmi and Andhra Mahila 
- attested women's radical consciousness. 


These journals were a living testimony to the increasing levels of consciousness 
among women to change their subordinated conditions. In other words, the 
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emergence of women's journalism was a direct result of the action oriented outlook 
of the emerging women activist intellectuals. The journals provided women a space 
for their public self expression. Through the columns of these journals, women 
voiced their concerns, launched a crusade against the social evils that adversely 
affected them, and reached out to their sisters with the message of women's 
movement. The early journals focused on limited issues only: they discussed issues 
such as women’s education, child marriages, poignant condition of widows, and 
women's reformed domesticity. In the later journals such as the Grihalakshmi’ and 
the Andhra Mahila®* we find the expanding concerns of women. Now they began 
discussing their freedom and independence, amelioration of legal disabilities, 
demanded civil and political rights, representation in political bodies, condemned 
male domination both within and outside the family, and advocated a gender- just 
society. With sustained writing and incessant discussion of their issues in these 
journals, women not only created a favourable public opinion but also significantly 
transformed themselves. While the early journals were brave pioneers, which 
initiated an intellectual war against patriarchy, the latter journals were courageous 
warriors which relentlessly carried the war forward. No doubt, these journals formed 
the backbone of the women’s movement in colonial Andhra. Hindu Sundary, the 
focus of our study, provided the necessary launching pad for the women's movement 
to take off. 


i 


Hindu Sundary, literally meaning 'Hindu Beauty/Hindu Woman’, was the first 
women's journal in Telugu to be edited by women. It began publication since April 
1902 and, surprisingly, enjoyed such a long career that it went on to be published 
beyond 1960. It was started by Sattiraju Sitaramaiah (hereafter Sitaramaiah) -a 
man -and was printed, published and initially edited by the same. In the beginning, 
it was (printed at his ‘Deshopakari Press’) published from Ellore (Eluru), Godavari 
District. Later the place of publication shifted to Kanteru (since April/May 1905), 
a nondescript village, where Sitaramaiah shifted permanently.° In fact, Sitaramaiah 
had wanted a woman to take the charge of editor from the very start of the journal. 
But, to his utter disappointment, every woman that he had approached and requested 
hesitated in accepting the offer.'° Not just this; even his attempt to get at least an 
article by a Hindu woman for the first issue failed, and finally he had to approach 
Mandapaka Johanamma, a native Christian woman, who 'dared' publish a piece."! 
However, soon many women came forward to contribute to it. Since December 
1903, two women -Mosalikanti Ramabayamma and Vempali Shantabayamma - 
came forward to edit the journal.’* As Shantabayamma passed away soon (in April 
or May 1904), Mosalikanti Ramabayamma remained as its sole editor, who 
continued till January 1908, when Hindu Sundary ceased publication for a while 
(after the fifth issue of the sixth volume). 
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It was with the encouragement provided by women such as Tumu Venkata 
Narasaiahmma, Venna Mangatayamma, Balantrapu Sheshamma and Madabhoosi 
Choodamma - particularly the last two - that Sitaramaiah could ‘venture’ to restart 
the journal in June 1909." After its revival, Mosalikanti Ramabayamma -the first 
editor -once again assumed charge as editor while Tumu Venkata Narasaiahmma, 
her childhood friend and classmate, and Venna Mangatayamma, her sister, assisted 
her as Joint Editors." After about four years after its revival i.e. since March 1913, 
Hindu Sundary came under the management of the Kakinada Vidyarthini Samajamu 
(hereafter Samajamu), the most vibrant women's organisation of the times.'* Thus, 
since June 1913 Madabhooshi Choodamma and Kallepalle Venkata Ramanamma 
-important office bearers of the Samajamu -became its editors: Balantrapu 
Sheshamma, another important functionary in the Samajamu, became its manager. 
The name of the press was changed to 'Vidyarthini Samaja Mudrakshara Shala’, 
and the venue of publication shifted to Kakinada, where the organisation was 
located.'* During the 1940s, Hindu Sundary came to be edited by Balantrapu 
Sheshamma: Vemuganti Papayamma became the honorary Secretary. Thus, the 
journal enjoyed the service of several women editors for different periods of time. 





Sattiraju Sitaramaiah Mosalikanti Ramabayamma 
at the age of 74 
iil 
Sitaramaiah (11.12.1864 - 17.3.1945), the founder of Hindu Sundary, a Niyogi 
Brahmin by caste, belonged to Kanteru village, Tanuku Talug in West Godavari 
district (born in Kavitam village at his grand parents’ home). He was educated at 
Kanteru, Marateru and finally at Rajahmundry. Having studied up to Matriculation, 
he began his career as a teacher in the Mission School, Rajahmundry (where he 
studied). Soon he changed his profession to become a private practitioner of law 
registering huge success both financially and popularity-wise; along with this, he 
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jumped in to the field of journalism. He rose to several public/political positions of 
prominence such as Councillor of the Eluru Municipality; member of the Talug 
Board, Tanuku; member of the Godavari District Board; and member of the District 
Educational Board.'’ 


His-journalistic career began as a correspondent to the Andhra Prakashika, a 
weekly published from Madras.'* Later, he was so deeply involved in the journalistic 
venture that he owned a printing press and published a few journals such as the 
Telugu Law Vartamani (since January 1893), a fortnightly, which published in 
Telugu translation the various judgements of the High Court, and received accolades 
from various notable figures, !° and the Deshopakari, a weekly. The Deshopakari. 
which began publication since 2.4.1893, was sent free of cost to all those who bore 
the postal charges. A successful venture, the journal enjoyed large circulation with 
more than 1200 subscribers,” 


A prolific writer and researcher, Sitaramaiah authored more than ten books, 
several of which were intended for women.?" Most remarkable are his posthumously 
published autobiography-Sweeya Charitra-2? and the Viprakula Darpanamu, a 
sweet fruit of his over thirty years of sweat, which contained the histories of over 
6000 Brahmin families. Unfortunately, owing to financial constraints, he could 
not publish it. Even his attempts at a later stage to bring it out in magazine form in 
instalments could not succeed, and it remains unpublished till date. 


Sitaramaiah was interested in women's development; the starting of a journal 
for women best demonstrates his commitment in this regard. His sterling 
contribution to the women's movement lies in the extremely interesting fact that he 
functioned as a link between the literate women of Andhra: he connected women 
living in far off places by passing on the address of one woman to the other, and 
vice versa, and encouraged them to write letters and cultivate friendship. Thus, he 
served as an ambassador of women's friendship at the beginning of the last century 
when there was hardly any medium for women living in far off places to know 
each other and communicate. He treated the act of introducing one woman to the 
other as 'a movement’. This ‘movement’ of his was gratefully acknowledged by the 
beneficiary women.” 


Women greatly loved Sitaramaiah, and fondly addressed him, Annayya/ 
Annagaru (‘elder brother’, a de-sexualising expression, which makes women's 
communication possible with men known or unknown). Association with him was 
held in high esteem, and several visited his home and Stayed there for a couple of 
days. Bhandaru Atchamamba and Pulugurta Lakshmi Narasamamba were a few 
important women who visited him along with their husbands. When Bhandaru 
Atchamamba visited his home on 17 January 1903, on 19th he organised a women's 
meeting, where about two hundred women of the town (Eluru) assembled and 
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zealously listened to Atchamamba's lecture. Many women were enthusiastic about 
visiting him for a visit there ensured their popularity and fame.” 


However, despite his commitment to women's progress, Sitaramaiah did not 
take a hard-line stand on the issue of social reform. He said that he did not associate 
himself either with the pro-reform or the anti-reform blocks. People could not 
make out his sympathies either by looking at his journals or by his personal conduct 
for he provided space to both the voices in his journals.” Sitaramaiah had an uneasy/ 
strained relationship with Vireshalingam. Obviously they had differences of opinion 
on matters pertaining to religion and the widow marriage movement. However, the 
tension gradually began to ease as Sitaramaiah, after starting the Hindu Sundary, 
requested Vireshalingam to contribute to it, which the latter gracefully obliged. 
Encouraged by this, Sitaramaiah seems to have sought his opinion and help with 
regard to requesting the British Government's intervention to ban the forcible 
tonsuring of widows.” However, the revived relationship could not sustain as 
misunderstandings soon cropped up. Having learnt (through Mosaliganti 
Ramabayamma) that Vireshalingam ‘accused’ him, Sitaramaiah felt trauma’, and 
‘never saw his face after that (August/September 1904).”’ 


IV 


Hindu Sundary clearly stated that it was 'conducted in the interest of the Hindu 
[Telugu] women”®. Initially it had around 25 pages, and the annual subscription 
rate was Rs. 1, inclusive of postage. After its revival, the annual subscription rate 
was increased to Rs. 2 (inclusive of postage); half - yearly subscription was Rs. 
1.40, and a single copy was available at 0.4.0 paisa. Subscription rate remained the 
same all through its publication. Unlike many other women's journals, Hindu 
Sundary enjoyed large circulation with subscribers numbering 800 within just two 
years of its publication establishing its popularity.” However, number of subscribers 
did not increase substantially in due course of time: the fact that even after 12 
years of publication the number of subscribers was below one thousand best attests 
this. Ata latter stage, the sum collected in the form of subscriptions hardly met 
the demands of expenditure incurred. It was with the generous contributions made 
by the 'patrons' and ‘helpers' that Hindu Sundary could sustain itself.*’ Financial 
constraints caused delayed publication, and a few issues had to be published jointly.” 
The editors lamented that ‘though there were thousands in favour of women’s 
education, it was a matter to be regretted that Hindu Sundary, the only journal 
published by and for women, had to face financial hardships.*? That despite such 
pressing difficulties the Hindu Sundary managed to survive for more than half-a- 
century (with, of course, occasional break ups) was something very significant. 


The journal was particularly popular in the coastal districts. It had subscribers 
in places such as Ellore (Eluru), Bhimavaram, Rajahmundry, Kakinada, Bapatla, 
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Srikakulam, Vijayanagaram, Nidudavolu etc., and outside Andhra it reached places 
such as Bilaspur and Rangoon (Burma). Apart from such towns, it had subscribers 
even in small villages like Gopalapuram and Viravalli Palem.** So as to increase 
the number of subscribers, Hindu Sundary undertook not only an unprecedented 
campaign but also provided certain attractive incentives. 


The most significant aspect of Hindu Sundary was that it transformed many 
women into accomplished writers. From a situation when women ‘hesitated even 
to publish their names in journals”, they emerged as prolific writers reflecting on 
various issues that concerned them. The journal developed among women a taste/ 
flair for writing: this sterling contribution was fondly recalled and acknowledged 
by contemporary women. It is heartening to note that from 1903 onward the number 
of women who contributed to it steadily increased to around one hundred by 1909: 
a significant development in a matter of just six years! (Let us not forget the fact 
that not even a single Hindu woman was ready to publish a piece in the first issue 
of the journal compelling the founder to approach a native Christian woman). 
Sitaramaiah, the founder, was extremely happy at this heartening development™. 
Articles published in the Hindu Sundary, particularly during the first two decades, 
were almost exclusively written by women: this enhanced its image as a ‘truly 
women’s journal’. Thus, the journal provided a platform for women for public self 
expression. Through its columns, women communicated with their sisters located 
in far flung areas and built intellectual bonds among themselves. The discussions 
and debates that women engaged themselves in over their issues expanded their 
horizon of understanding. 


Hindu Sundary was an eloquent advocate of women's cause: articles were 
regularly published on women's education, evil effects of child marriages and the 
miserable plight of widows. It published, among other things, the accounts of various 
women's organisations, the speeches of women delivered at the various women's 
conferences, photographs of learned and accomplished women and a few news 
items on the issues concerning women. 


The most remarkable aspect of Hindu Sundary was that it exhibited voluminous 
sensitivity towards the poignant condition of widows, Almost every issue contained 
articles on widows.’ Forcible tonsuring of widows was seen as ‘the most brutal 
crime’ perpetrated on them: article after article condemned it vehemently. Terming 
it as a ‘horrendous barbaric practice', Mosalikanti Ramabayamma launched a 
signature campaign against it.°* Hindu Sundary published several articles which 
advocated widow remarriages. The characteristic feature of all these writings was 
that they vividly described the pathetic conditions of, and the multiple atrocities 
inflicted on, the widows.?? They mounted a blistering attack on the 'merciless' 
parents for ‘selling away' their daughters to 'old vampires’. They strongly suggested 
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that widows should be remarried and emphasised that the Dharmashastras approved 
of widow remarriages. While a large number of articles cited the Shastras, a few, 
like those of Uppuluri Nagaratnamma, stated that since an Act (the Widow 
Remarriage Act) had been passed legalising widow remarriages, one was not to be 
bothered about the sanction or ban of the Shastras.” Given the context when most 
were harking back to the scriptural sanction to strengthen their case, this argument 
stands ‘out remarkably and distinguishes Uppuluri Nagaratnamma from others- 
both male and female advocates of widow remarriage. Most of the articles, which 
advocated widow remarriage, substantiated their stand with statistical evidences.*! 


The journal's positive attitude towards the widow question was best 
demonstrated during the controversy over/in the Kakinada Vidyarthini Samajamu. 
Women associated with the journal bitterly attacked Pulugurta Lakshmi 
Narasamamba, editor of Savitri, for holding pernicious views regarding widows, 
particularly those widows who remarried (‘Punarvivahitalu’). Articles published in 
the Hindu Sundary during the protracted controversy- which continued for more 
than a year involving a large number of concerned women and men- were filled 
with voluminous sympathy for the widows, and solidly stood by the widows who 
remarried. Hence, unsurprisingly, they reviled the conservative Narasamamba and 
her supporters.*” 


Child marriages were held responsible for the high incidence of widows. Hence, 
a sustained campaign was undertaken against the practice. Child marriages were 
seen as a ‘major obstacle!’ in the way of women's educational advancement.* Hence, 
Hindu Sundary advocated post-puberty marriages. However, there was a difference 
of opinion among the writers regarding the 'right marriageable age**. 


The issue of women's education was a very dear to Hindu Sundary. Hence, a 
large number of articles advocating women's education found a prominent place 
in it. They tried to dispel the various deep rooted prejudices against women's 
education such as that women, if educated, became immoral and turned disobedient 
etc.” They condemned those who propagated such views as ‘hate mongers’ against 
women's education.** Writings on women's education emphasised the advantages 
of women's education.*’ Though a few articles had titles like 'Streela Unnata Vidya’ 
("Women's Higher Education’), they did not mean women taking up higher 
examinations: ‘higher education’ meant the capacity to read 'big Grandhas' and 
understand them.* But there were a few articles written as early as November 
1903 by women like Unnava Lakshmibayamma which emphasised that women 
could and should take up examinations for higher degrees like the B.A.” 


Uppuluri Nagaratnamma wrote that ‘education was equally beneficial’ to women 
and men.” Others held the view that ‘without the progress of women's education, 
women could not afford to get freedom’: thus they established a link between 
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education and freedom and felt that one could not survive without the other.*! 
Articles were published focussing on the discouragingly low levels of literary among 
women. By providing statistical details they questioned the discrimination against 
girls' education. They complained that parents 'preferred' the education of boys: 
they even 'sold off their property to give them education’ [but the greedy parents 
mercilessly sold off their daughters to 'old vampires']* The practice of child 
marriages was held to be the main stumbling block in the way of the progress of 
women's education.*’ It was suggested that girls 'should not be married off until 
they completed their education: girls' choice in marriage should be given: due 
consideration.” It is significant to note that women were emphasising their 'choice' 
in marriage as early as 1912. A few women like Subhadra expressed that women 
‘definitely needed English education®. 


Hindu Sundary should be credited with for pioneering in publishing the details 
of various women's organisations and conferences. Such details- which make up 
for the women's archive- are of enormous help to a social historian: they attest 
women's activism in colonial Andhra, and thus help in understanding the women's 
movement from women's point of view. Hindu Sundary was again the first to publish 
with prominence the full-length speeches of women delivered at various women's 
conferences, and it was no exaggeration to say that they virtually inundated its 
pages. Most of the Presidential Addresses and other speeches of women delivered 
at the Ail Andhra Women's Conferences (Andhra Mahila Mahasabhas), the number 
of attendance etc. were published with prominence furnishing rich details. Thus, 
Hindu Sundary spreads before us a minefield of information in this regard. An 
examination of such published speeches of women helps us unravel their minds 
and gauge the level of consciousness, its fast changing nature, and the way women 
transformed themselves in to public speakers- their initial hesitations, inferiority 
complex, shyness, fears, and later fearless extempore lectures. Such reportage played 
a vital role in taking the message of the women's movement to different corners of 
Andhra, particularly its target group- women. But for the women's journals, such 
rich details would have been lost for ever. By carefully preserving such invaluable 
information in its pages, the Hindu Sundary presents to us a live picture of the 
women's intellectual movement in colonial Andhra. 

Hindu Sundari published the accounts of prominent contemporary women such 
as Pandita Ramabai Saraswati* and Swarnakumari Devi.*’ The September-October 
1903 issue published an account of Bhandaru Atchamamba along with her 
photograph.” Biographical sketches of other leading activist-intellectual women 
such as Kotikalapudi Seetamma, Uppuluri Nagaratnamma, Burra Butchi 
Bangaramma, Achanta Rukmini Devi, Kanchanapalli Kanakamma, who were 
actively engaged in the women's movement, were published with great care. Also 
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it published the photographs of a large number of other women. Such presentations 
set these women as role models, and would have provided inspiration to many 
other women to emulate their example. The March 1913 issue published the family 
photograph of Sitaramaiah. A few articles were published on Vireshalingam on the 
occasion of his birth anniversary.*” 


There were several other items that found a place in its columns., Articles 
appeared on themes such as 'Grihini Dharmamulu' (‘Duties of a Housewife’), 
‘Paativratyamu’ (‘Fidelity"), ‘Pati Bhakti’ ("Devotion to Husband’), morality, 

\ikamatyamu' (‘Unity [among Women]'), ‘Faith in God’, and 'Atta Kodandra Poru' 
(‘Conflicts between Mothers-in-law and Daughters-in-law’). Themes such as the 
‘'Gruhini Dharmamulu', 'Paativratyamu' and 'Pati Bhakti’ informed women the 
techniques/skills of household management, the need for women to inculcate and 
excel in the qualities of a Pativrata, and the methods of being loyal to husband. 
Such themes visualised women only as home-makers, devout and submissive wives, 
and 'upholders of Hindu tradition’: women were expected to mould themselves to 
fit neatly into the structure of 'new patriarchy’. Articles on 'Aikamatyamu' stressed 
the need for women to maintain ‘unity’ to forge the bond of sisterhood: unless 
women achieved unity, the very launching of their movement became impossible. 


Under the head "Vartamanamulu' (‘News’), later changed as 'Vaartavali' (‘Chain 
of News’), Hindu Sundary published several news items of interest: they included 
news on local, national and international issues. The most significant among them 
were those related to reform efforts. For example, the August 1909 issue published 
the shocking news of a young widow, who 'ran away from home to get remarried’, 
and the way she was brutalised by her father. A news item published the statistics 
of widows in the Bengal Presidency.*' The August 1914 "Vaartavali' published the 
news of the women's college established in Chennapuri. Another news report was 
about the conference of the 'Andhra Mahila Mahasabha' that was going to be held 
on 12, 13 May 1915 at Vishakhapatnam.” Thus, Hindu Sundary presented several 
news items of interest to its readers: it was part of its sensitisation campaign. 


Hindu Sundary experienced tremendous decline during and after the 1940s. 
Financial difficulties compelled it to reduce the number of pages to just about 24. 
Changes occurred in author base too. While a large number of women authors 
contributed during the first two decades, their number drastically decreased during 
and after the 1940s , and the space was occupied by men. For example, among the 
12 items that the September 1942 issue published, 8 were authored by men. There 
was a change in the genre, nature and contents of the writings. While essays 
proliferated earlier, during the 1940s their number decreased, and short stories 
came to be published more. Though women's issues still continued, they lost the 
earlier focus and verve. In accordance with the context, new issues, particularly 
those related to the 'national' movement, like Khaddar, communal amity, question 
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of untouchables, constructive work etc. appeared. They informed women about 


the role they were required to play in such 'national' programmes. Accordingly, the 


cover pages were decorated with nationalist — such as the picture of ‘Bharata 
Mata’ (Mother India). 
V 


Conclusion: 


That the Hindu Sundary was the first women's journal to be edited by women 
was significant in its own. Though started by a man, soon it was taken over by 
women, under whose fostering care it prospered. One should remember that it was 
upon the ‘insistence’ and ‘encouragement'- including ‘financial support'- provided 
by women that the journal was revived in 1909. The significant aspect of the journal 
was its being managed by a women's organisation, the first of its kind in Andhra. It 


brought the literate women of Andhra together. It created an enlarged public space, 


thus far unavailable to women, for collectively channelling their aspirations: it 
provided a platform for women for public self-expression. The sterling contribution 
of Hindu Sundary to the women's movement was that it served asa training ground 
for women in the art of writing and publishing, and transformed many women into 
accomplished writers: as we have seen above, this was gratefully acknowledged 
by the beneficiaries themselves. 


Being a pro-reform joumal, naturally, Hindu Sundary countered the anti-reform 
(in this case, widow remarriage) propaganda of the Savitri. The journal took a 
relatively ‘progressive’ stand on women's issues. While many of the women's writings 
in Hindu Sundary present the picture of women toeing the line of the nineteenth 
a male social reformers, a few of the writings, such as those of Uppuluri 
garatnamma, demonstrated a different picture, a picture of women not only 
Sinigreeing with the prescribed codes of conduct, but also questioning the various 
institutions that sanctioned women a subordinate status. At least a few women 
recognised the importance of their own agency and advocated the same. By and 
large, women's writings in Hindu Sundary project the oscillating consciousness of 
women. However, one could not afford to overlook the fact that at least a few 
women had begun to transcend the reform agenda and structure/frame set by men, 
and advocated self-agency. 
The example of Hindu Sundary encouraged many other enthusiastic women 
to start women's journals. In other words, Hindu Sundary laid the firm foundation 
of women's journalism in Telugu at the beginning of the last century, and prepared 





many women journalists. Jt prepared women to represent themselves and cast their 


future with their own hands. Though Telugu women have a long tradition of writing 
since the early fourteenth century, it was with Hindu Sundary that women's collective 
intellectual journey began, which gathered momentum in the 30s and 40s registering 
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heartening success.The amazing long survival of the journal amid pressing 
difficulties, including the presence of potential competitors in the form of other 
more attractive women's journals such as the Grihalakshmi and Andhra Mahila, 
speaks volumes of the unfailing determination of the activist women to sustain and 
carry forward their movement. The success of Grihalakshmi and Andhra Mahila in 
the late 20s and after, in part, owes to the spade work done by Hindu Sundary for 
it was with the experience and skills women gained from Hindu Sundary that they 
shifted to those journals further sharpening their technique and tone. The plant of 
women's consciousness which Hindu Sundary so painstakingly and firmly planted 
in the first two decades of the last century grew in to becoming a large tree, branching 
out in multiple directions, during the 20s, 30s and 40s in the Grihalakshmi and 
Andhra Mahila: it fruitions in a large scale in today's Telugu women's writings. 
After all it is more than a century long marathon, which will go on and on! As was 
the context, the journal had middle class and upper caste orientation. Though 
certainly it was a limitation, the fact that Hindu Sundary flagged off women's 
intellectual marathon in colonial Andhra may blur it. 
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a ‘New Woman’ with Print Culture in Colonial Andhra: A Biography of Telugu 
Zenana, 1893-1907', Kakatiya Journal of Historical Studies (hereafter KJHS), 
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S. Inna Reddy, 'Social Reform Movement in Andhra (1920-1947y, Ph. D. thesis 
submitted to the University of Hyderabad, 1998, p. 95. 


Women began establishing their organisations in large numbers since the dawn of 
the twentieth century. Apart from the individual women's organisations established 
throughout the length and breadth of Andhra, women began to organise the state 
level women's conferences - Andhra Mahila Sabhas - by the turn of the first decade 
of the century (1910). By starting an Andhra branch of the All India Women's 
Conference - the Andhra Rashtra Mahila Sabha- they integrated their movement 
with the pan Indian women's movement. The organisations best attest women's 
activism and enthusiasm to maintain and carefully sustain their movement. For a 
Study of these organisations, see S. Mahaboob Basha, 'Spreading the Fragrance of 


Sisterhood: Women's Organisations and Consciousness in Colonial Andhra’, 


Froceedings of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress, 32nd Session, Warangal, 
2008, pp. 143-156. 

For a primary information on these journals, see S. Mahaboob Basha. ‘Sculpturing 
a ‘New Woman! with Print Culture in Colonial Andhra’, KJHS, op, cit., pp, 135- 
137. 

For an in-depth study of the conservatism represented by Savitri, and the way it 
chose to swim against the surging currents of reform, see S. Mahaboob Basha, 
‘Against the Tides of Reform: Conservative Women's Journals in Colonial Andhra 
- the Story of Savitri, 1904 -1912', Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
68th Session, Delhi, 2007, Part-1, pp.1001-20, 


It began publication since 1 March 1928, and continued beyond 1960 with a break 


during 1942-1947, Dr. K.N-Kesari (a man), the founder, edited it until his death in 
1953; it was published from Madras. It had the second longest career of publication, 
a period of about 30 years. The journal amply demonstrates the changing ideas and 
expanding concerns of women, and attests their emerging radical consciousness. It 
undertook a rigorous campaign for the civil and political rights of women. An 
examination of women's writings in the journal establishes that they attempted at 
erasing the patriarchal Lakshmana Rekhas. For an in-depth study of the journal, 
see S. Mahaboob Basha, Perspectives on Women's Liberation in Colonial Andhra: 
A Study of the Women's Journal, Gruhalakshmi (1928- 1942)', M.Phil Dissertation 
submitted to the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 2002. 

It began to be published since 15 May 1944 and continued for more than twenty 
years. Initially it was published as a fortnightly; very soon, it assumed the form of 
a monthly. Initially edited by Gummiadidala Durgabayamma, later famous as 
Durgabai Deshmukh, it was published from Madras. Being a staunch advocate of 
women's rights, Andhra Mahila published a large number of articles on women's 
civil and political rights and undertook a rigorous campaign for women's right to 
inheritance, divorce etc., and advocated more political representation. As an eloquent 
advocate of the various rights of women, itrepresents and attests the radical changes 


that occurred in the consciousness of women during the 1940s and 50s. By launching 


a movement of letters it courageously questioned and criticised the patriarchal 
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outlook not only in society but also in the government policy, and thus, tried to 
sensitise the same. For more details see S, Mahaboob Basha, 'Biographies of 
Women's Journals in Telugu’, Mimeographed. 

Sattiraju Sitaramaiah, Sweeya Charitra (Autobiography), Eluru, 2002, pp. 101- 
103. Details of his autobiography are furnished in the following pages. 

He requested women such as the famous Bhandaru Atchamamba, Pulugurta Lakshmi 
Narasamamba and Mosalikanti Ramabayamma, who had by then established 
themselves as learned and scholastic women. All of them gently declined humbly 
stating that they could not ‘bear the burden’ as they were abalas. Atchamamba, 
though willing to accept, expressed her inability on the grounds that she lived so far 
away from the place of publication (she lived outside Andhra in Maharashtra as her 
husband was working there), and hence could on ‘actually contribute’ as editor: she 
did not want to be known as editor j just for ‘namesake’ putting the 'burden' of editing 
entirely on Sitaramaiah. Sattiraju Sitaramaiah, Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
Sattiraju Sitaramaiah, 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, June 1909, 
p. 2. See also Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., pp.109-110. 

Ibid., pp. 79&110. The story of women becoming editors was not simple as one 
might assume. Sitaramaiah vividly described the competition among women, their 
jealousies and his own insecurity in the face of the announcement regarding the 
starting of the Savitri under the editorship of Pulugurta Lakshmi Narasamamba. It 
is interesting to note that he hastily arranged women editors to his journal just ten 
days before Savitri began to be edited by Narasamamba. For this fascinating story, 
see Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., pp. 75-83. 

He wrote that a few women wrote to him ‘regretting’ the discontinuance of the 
journal, and 'encouraged' him to restart. Such letters ‘regularly filled his home like 
a continuous rain’. They wrote that they ‘could not bear’ the discontinuance of the 
journal, and ‘promised’ not to let it down either financially or in terms of their 
writings. Fulfilling their promise they financially supported Sitaramaiah enabling 
him to replace the worn out printing blocks with new ones. This is to say that the 
revival of the journal owes much to the enthusiasm and efforts of women. Sattiraju 
Sitaramaiah, 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves'), Hindu Sundary, June 1909, pp. 4-5. 
See also Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., pp. 109-111. 

Sattiraju Sitaramaiah, 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves'), Hindu Sundary, June 1909, 
p. 6. See also Tumu Venkata Narasaihamma, 'Vignapanamu' (‘An Appeal’), Hindu 
sundary, June 1909, pp. 33-35, 

For details of the Kakinada Vidyarthini Samajamu see S. Mahaboob Basha, 
"Ayyavarlanu Jeyaboyina Kotiyayyenannattu": Controversy over a Women's 
Organisation in Colonial Andhra - The Story of the Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu, 
Kakinada’, Proceedings of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress, 31st Session, 
Kadapa, pp. 193-207. Kellapalle Venkata Ramanamma, Balantrapu Sheshamma, 
Madabhooshi Choodamma and Damerla Seetamma of the Kakinada Vidyarthini 
Samajamu requested Sitaramaiah to hand it over to the Samajamu, which he readily 
and happily obliged. ‘Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, March 1913, 
pp. 1-4. Sitaramaiah made an announcement in this regard. See 'Prakatana' (‘An 
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Announcement’), Ibid., p.4. He hoped that Hindu Sundary, being a women's journal, 
would ‘prosper’ under the exclusive management and fostering care of women 
without any male association. 

‘Swa Vishayamu!' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, June 1913, pp. 1-3. 

For a brief account of Sitaramaiah's life and career, see Tekumalla Kameswara 
Rao, Naa Vaamgmaya Mitrulu (Telugu; My Literary Friends), Vishalandhra 
Publishing-House, Hyderabad, 1996, pp. 44-50. Kameswara Rao met Sitaramaiah 
in 1933 at the latter's residence. For more details see Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., 
Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

It was certainly a credit to have subscribers in such large numbers. Because, even 
the most popular journals by then such as the Andhra Prakashika had not more than 
500 subscribers. Naturally, Sitaramaiah had every reason to be happy for his journal 
enjoyed an unprecedented number of subscribers. Ibid., p. 45. 

Tekumalla Kameswara Rao, Naa Vaamgmaya Mitrulu, op. cit., p. 45. See also 
Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., p. 73. 


- On I7 December 1891 the thought of writing an autobiography flashed his mind, 


and since then he carefully kept record. His dairies proved to be useful for furnishing 
details of the preceding years. His Sweeya Charitra, like the many contemporary 
autobiographies, throws light on the various aspects of the socio-cultural conditions 
of colonial Andhra. The Sweeya Charitra is of particular significance for those 
interested in the history of Telugu journalism. The remarkable aspect of the Sweeya 
Charitra is that it provides interesting details about the earliest women's movement- 
the way literate women came to know one another, the story of the way how women 
came to edit journals, their tensions, jealousies and competitions etc. The Sweeya 
Charitra was published by his grandson Sh. Sattiraju Hanumanta Rao, who could 
complete the task with the active assistance and cooperation of his son-in-law Dr. 
K.V.S.S. Narasimham. They have done great service to Andhra society by publishing 
it. What is more beautiful about them is that they have included a large number of 
women's photographs in the book, including those of Sitaramaiah and Mosaliganti 
Ramabayamma. The book was published from Eluru in 2002 (telephonic 
conversation with Dr. K.V.S.S. Narasimham). 
See Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., pp. 73-74. Kallepalle Venkata Ramanamma wrote 
that ‘she was heavily indebted to him for introducing her to Pulugurta Lakshmi 
Narasamamba, and could not repay it unless she saluted him any number of times," 
Ibid., p. 73. 
Ibid., pp. 71-72, 
Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
Ibid., pp. 87-90. 
The strained relationship between the two is extremely interesting to note. It is 
clear that at one point Sitaramaiah had close relations with the opponents of 
Vireshalingam inviting the latter's wrath. He not only kept himself away. from 
Vireshalingam's activities but also did not allow a few of his family members to 
join him. Above all, he published in his journals, particularly in Deshopakari, essays 
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which criticised Vireshalingam's works. What more reason did Vireshalingam need 
to be angry with him! He so disliked Sitaramaiah that once he was prompted to 
complain to Komarraju Lakshmana Rao that Sitaramaiah was an 'unprincipled man’. 
For more details, see ibid., pp. 90- 98. But one could not rule out the possibility of 
jealousy in Vireshalingam for Sitaramaiah's journals enjoyed wider circulation and 
large number of subscribers than his own. 

Below the mast head in the first of every issue was published a verse in Shardula 
meter stating its objectives. Further below was written in Telugu that ‘it was published 
every month especially for Hindu [Telugu] women. 

This is some thing very remarkable achievement for women's journals such as the 
Telugu Zenana, despite a publication period of about fifteen years, had not more 
than 300 subscribers. Compared to this Hindu Sundary had about three times more 
subscribers. Sweeya Charitra, op. cit., p. 97. 

‘Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu, Kakinada’, Hindu Sundary, October 1914, p. 32. Hence, 
we find the editors poignantly appealing always to enumerate new subscribers. 
Even the subscribers were not prompt in making payments, and there were a few 
who did not bother to pay it for as so long a period as three years! Hence, it was no 
wonder that the editors regularly complained against the ‘indifferent attitude’ of the 
subscribers. See 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, June 1913, pp. 3. 
‘Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu, Kakinada’, Hindu Sundary, October 1914, p. 32. 

For example, the September 1911 issue was published late, and the October- 
November issues were published jointly. 

"Vignapanamu' (‘An Appeal’), Hindu Sundary, August 1909, pp.1-2. 

Hindu Sundary published the names of its subscribers regularly. See, for example, 
the issues of May and August 1903. Most of the names indicate that they were men. 
It appears that men subscribed for their women folk. 

Acknowledging this yeoman service rendered by Hindu Sundary to the women 
folk , Balantrapu Sheshamma wrote in the January 1910 issue that ‘though it was 
not a full fledged journal, it published everything that women wrote’ to encourage 
them, 'As they [women] kept on writing’, they became well versed with the art of 
writing. She further said that 'she, along with a few others, became habituated to 
writing’ and gradually got transformed into good writers. See Balantrapu 
Sheshamma, 'Aikamatyamu' (‘Unity among Women’), Hindu Sundary, January 1910, 
pp. 13-17. 

Sattiraju Sitaramaiah mentioned the names of 84 women who contributed to Hindu 
Sundary by June 1909. By the end of the second year of its publication, 43 women 
wrote for it. The number increased to 63, 76 and 84 by the end of the third, fourth 
and sixth year respectively. Sitaramaiah hoped to publish their photographs and 
brief biographical accounts in the years to come for ‘they were the first among 
women in Andhara desha to have dared to publish in journals’. See Sattiraju 
Sitaramaiah, 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves'), Hindu Sundary, June 1909, pp. 1-6. 
However, articles on widowhood were almost absent in the first two years i.e. 1902 
and 1903. It was from 1904 onward that articles on the widow question came to be 
proliferated. 
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She prepared lengthy Mahazar, in which, citing the various shastras and Smritis, 
she defended her point: the same was to be sent to the British Government both at 
the Centre and the Presidency level, and also the British King. She urged the British 
Government to make a law banning enforced tonsuring’:; this provision was to be 
appended to the Widow Remarriage Act of 1856. According to her, whether to 






shave off the Peed ara should be left to the widows: it should not be ‘forced' upon 


ayamma first notified about the proposed Mahazar in the 
iganti Ramabai, 
: nda ZOO ina Mahajaru' (‘Petition Regarding the Tonsuring 
of Widows’), Hindu Sunitary, July 1904 pp. 146-153. See also 'Hindu Vitantuvula 
Shiromundanamu' ("Tonsuring of Hindu Widows’), Hindu Sundary, October - 
November 1905, pp. 198-201. In this, Ramabayamma appealed to the subscribers 
of Hindu Sundary a second time to send their signatures to her so that she could 
forward them to the British Government. 
For example, see Varanasi Kameshwari, 'Mana Hindu Vitantuvula Dusthiti' 
(‘Miserable Plight of Our Hindu Widows’), Hindu Sundary, April 1905, pp.1-5, See 
also" | V itantuvula Durgati' (‘Plight of Widows’), Hindu Sundary 
; May 1905, pp. 53-56; N.A., ‘Bala Vitantuvu' (‘A Child Widow’), Hindu Sundary , 
August - September 1905, pp. 170-173. 
According to her, torturing the widows was the ‘worst sin’. Paying attention to the 


May 1904 issue Seep. 15. For the full text of the Mahazar, see Mosa 











‘sexual needs of widows, which made her both remarkable as well as radical, she 


wrote that ‘the only mantra that annihilated the vampire [of enforced widowhood] 
was the parinaya mantra’. See Uppuluri Nagaratnamma, ‘Stree Punarvivahamulu' 
(‘Widow Remarriages'), Hindu Sundary, October - November 1911, pp. 26-30. 
See for example, 'Andhra Mahila Sabha: Sabhadhipurali Upanyasamu' (‘Presidential 
Address at the All Andhra Women's Conference’), Hindu Sundary, March 1913, pp. 
23-40. See also Damerla Seetamma, "Vaivahika Dharmamulu' (‘The Dharmas related 
to Marriage’), Hindu Sundary, July 1911, pp. 12-18. 

The controversy demonstrated the deeply divided opinion among women over the 
question of widow remarriage, and the social status to be accorded to such widows, 
who remarried. Pulugurta Narasamamba and her followers were of the conviction 
that widow remarriage was to be abhorred by Hindu women for it was no less 
blemishing than ‘prostitution’: Hindu woman would have only one husband whether 
alive or dead. She lashed out at all those who propagated widow remarriage, 
including Vireshalingam. For an in-depth study of the controversy, the vital issues 
involved in it, and its consequences for the early women's movement in Andhra, 
see 8. Mahaboob Basha, “Ayyavarianu Jeyaboyina Kotiyayyenannattu": 
Controversy over a Women's Organisation in Colonial Andhra - The Story of the 
Shri Vidyarthini Samajamu, Kakinada’, Proceedings of the Andhra Pradesh History 
Congress, 31st Session, Kadapa, pp. 193-207. 

Putting the ‘evil consequences' of child marriages in a nutshell, Kashinathuni 
Ramabayamma said that 'they caused ill health; girls became weak: caused early 
pregnancies; children were born very weak; caused delivery deaths, education of 
girls was affected; number of child widows increased ...'. According to her, there 
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were 10,000 married girls below ten years old in Krishna District alone; their number 
was 1, 24,000 for the entire Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency. 
See ‘Andhra Mahila Sabha: Sabhathipurali Upanyasamu', Hindu Sundary, March 
1913, pp. 23-40. 


. Kalagara Pitchamma proposed 16 years for girls and 25 years for boys. See 'Balya 


Vivahamulavalana Kalugu Nashtamulu' (‘The Evil Effects of Child Marriages’), 
Hindu Sundary, April 1912, p.8. Mosalikanti Ramabai held 16 years to be right age 
for girls to get married. See 'Rajaswalananatara Vivahamulu' (‘Post Puberty 
Marriages’), Hindu Sundary, March 1912 p. 30. Women like Kallepalle Venkata 
Ramanamma felt that the British Government should intervene and ban the practice 
of child marriage. Also she wrote that there should be a law banning the nuptial! 
ceremony until girls became major; if that was ‘forced’ upon them, girls should 
have the right to dissolve the marriage. See ‘Stree Vidyaku Bhangakaramulagu 


~ Vaivahika Dharmamulu: Vanini Tolaginchu Upayamulu' ("Marriage Dharmas 


Harmful to Female Education: Remedies’), Hindu Sundary, May 1912, pp. 19-22. 
See Bhandaru Atchamamba, 'Bharya Bhartala Samvadamu - Stree Vidya’ (‘Dialogue 
between Wife and Husband on Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary, December 
1902, pp. 1-10. In this, an uneducated wife, when suggested by her educated husband 
to get educated, replied that she had heard from her grand mother that education of 
wives [women] brought death to their husbands, The husband replied that it was 
simply a stupid view held by the old people. See also Unnava Lakshmibayamma, 
‘Stree Vidyanugoorchi Sambhashana’ ("Dialogue on Women's Education’), Hindu 
Sundary, March 1904, pp. 8-10. See her another article ‘Stree Vidya ("Women's 
Education’), Hindu Sundary , November 1903, pp. 14-16; Gundala Subhadramma, 
‘Stree Vidya’ (‘Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary , December 1903, pp. 23-24. 
Mosaliganti Ramabai, 'Aikamatyamu' (‘Unity [among Women]'), Hindu Sundary, 
November 1903, pp. 16-18. 

It turned them into good house-wives, who managed the ‘domestic duties’ skilfully, 
and thus reduced the burden of men. Educated women raised their children in a 


_ disciplined manner and became good mothers. They became companionate wives 


of their husbands often coming to the latters' help in times of difficulty and rightly 
advised them on several matters. It turned them moral making them realise the Sati 
Dharmas, which helped them mould their lives accordingly. Educated women did 
not indulge in unnecessary and ‘cheap gossip’ and refrained from quarreling with 
neighbours. Thus, a large number of writings expressed such views. For example, 
see Lakshmikantama, ‘Stree Vidya’ (‘Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary, 
November 1902 pp.19-22; Bhadaru Atchamamba, ‘Bharya Bhartala Samvadamu: 
Stree Vidya’, op.cit.; Gunadala Subhadramma, ‘Stree Vidya’, op.cit.; Suryanarayana 
Moorthy, ‘Stree Vidya’ (Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary , July 1905, pp. 141- 
148. 

See Pulugurta Laskhmi Narasamamaba, 'Streela Unnata Vidya’ (‘Higher Education 
of Women’), Hindu Sundary, May 1903, pp. 5-15. 

See Unnava Lakshmibayamma, ‘Stree Vidya' (Women's Education’), Hindu Sundary, 
November 1903, pp. 14-16. She criticised men who spoke against women's higher 
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education at a meeting held on 27 October in the Mission College at Guntur. Such 
men were suggested to look at women like Pandita Ramabai, Kelkar Raghumabai, 
Bhandaru Atchamamba, Kotikalapudi Seetamma and Peddibhotla Venkata 
Subbamma, who attained higher education and became famous, and shun such 
‘hind-sighted views', which caused ‘mishap' to the country. 

According to her, an educated woman could 'earn her livelihood’ as a teacher in 
case her husband passed away. Uppuluri Nagaratnamm, ‘Stree Vidya' (‘Women's 
Education’), Hindu Sundary, April 1912, pp. 19-22. She was so radical that she 
pointed out the 'conspiracy' of men behind the creation of various Dharmashastras, 
which denied women education and freedom by sanctioning a secondary status. 
She emphasised that if the Shastras had been written by women, the latter must 
have ensured that women enjoyed higher, or at least equal, status and freedom to 
men. One could easily sense the emerging feminist radicalism in her pronouncements. 
It was emphasised that 'women should have freedom to be educated’, and education 
to enjoy freedom. Women were appealed to come forward to take up their cause on 
their own rather than depending on men. See 'Oka Stree’ (‘A Woman’: pseudonym), 
‘Stree Vidyabhyudayametulanagunu' (‘The Road to Women's Educational! 
Advancement’), Hindu Sundary, May 1912, pp. 11-16. Damerla Seetamma wrote 
that ‘one could never understand the problems of the other perfectly’, and hence, 
women were suggested to ‘take up their own agency to solve their [own] problems 
[for men- the other -could never understand the problems of women]'. Damerla 
Seetamma, ‘Stree Vidyaavishayamu' (‘Regarding Women's Education’), Hindu 
Sundary, January 1912, pp. 1-4. This was a lecture she delivered at the fifth 
anniversary function of the Stree Sanatana Dharmamandali, a women's organisation 
at Guntur. 

See ‘Andhra Mahila Sabha: Sabhadhipurali Upanayasamu', Hindu Sundary, March 
1913, pp. 23-40, See also Hindu Sundary, July 1917, p.10; Hindu Sundary, 
September 1917, p.13. 

Kallepalle Venkata Ramanamma, 'Stree Vidyaku Bhangakaramulagu Vaivahika 
Dharmamulu: Vaanini Tolaginchu Upayamulu', op. cit. , 

Achanta Rukminamma, ‘Stree Vidya, Vivahamunaku Tagina Vayassu' (‘Suitable Age 
for Women's Education and Marriage’), Hindu Sundary, February 1912, pp. 20-25. 
subhadra, 'Streelaku Englishu Vidya Avasarama?' (‘Do Women Need English 
Education?'), Hindu Sundary, February 1912, pp. 5-7. 

see ‘Pandita Ramabai Saraswati’, Hindu Sundary, January 1910, pp. 1-7. 

See ‘Srimati Swarnakumari Devi', Hindu Sundary, February - March 1910, p. 9. 
Her photograph is also published in the same issue (p.7). 

See 'Srimati Bhandaru Atchamamba', Hindu Sundary, September - October 1903, 
pp. 1-7. The July 1902 issue published a review on Bhadaru Atchamamba's Abala 
Sachcharitra Ratnamaala: Kotikalapudi Seetamma reviewed it. See "Kruti 
Vimarashanamu: Abala Sachcharitra Ratnamala', Hindu Sundary, July 1902 pp.1- 
2. Again an essay paying tribute was published in the December - January 1905 
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issue after Atchamamba passed away. See 'Kirtisheshuralagu Srimati Bhandaru 
Atchamamba', Hindu Sundary, December - January 1905, pp. 300-304. 

For example, see Kotikalapudi Seetamma, "Rai Bahadur Kandukuri Vireshalingam 
Pantuluvari Janmadina Smaranamu' ("Remembering Veereshalingam on his Birth 
Anniversary’), Hindu Sundary, May 1904, pp. 46-50. See also ‘Rai Bahadur 
Kandukuri Vireshalingam Pantuluvari Janmadinotsavamu' (‘Birth Anniversary of 
Veereshalingam'), Hindu Sundary, May 1904, pp. 50-53. 


. The news item said that her husband, while he was on death bed, permitted her to 


adopt a boy to inherit his property as they were issueless. But after his death the girl 
wanted to remarry, ran away from home and took shelter in a widows' home. Her 
father alleged theft on her and forcibly brought her back. Out of the fear that she 
might remarry, her father forcibly tonsured her. She filed a case against her father 
and the hearing had been going on. The news item wondered as to what would 
happen in the case. See 'Vart: mulu', Hindu Sundary, August 1909, p. 30. 


According to it, there were 538 widows below one year old, 576 below two years, 
651 below three, 1756 below four, and 3,861 below five. It condemned child 
marriages and proposed widow remarriage. See "Vartaanamulu', Hindu Sundary, 
(?) May 1903, back page. 

see 'Vaartavali’, Hindu Sundary, May 1915, p. 2. 

This aggrieved the editor and the Honourary Secretary, Vemuganti Papayamma, 
the Secretary, complained that women writers ‘gradually lost interest’ in Hindu 
Sundary and shifted to other journals: 'they lacked the commitment and imagination 
to improve Hindu Sundary’. Also she sarcastically remarked that 'to boast themselves 
of as the editors of journals’, a few women brought out 'a journal everyday’ whose 
fate was ‘like the sunlight for three days [i.e. very short-lived]'. She lamented that 
‘Hindu Sundary would not have so degenerated had there been "aikamatyamu" 
(‘unity’) among women’. See 'Swa Vishayamu' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, February 
1945, p.2. Alarmed by the decreasing number of female writers Vemuganti 
Papayamma remarked at an another place that 'it was very saddening that not even 
a single female teacher ever sent a piece of article to Hindu Sundary despite the 
fact that so many girls' schools received it'. She questioned whether ‘women could 
be so indifferent at a time when everyone was speaking in favour of female 
education’. See ‘Swa Vishayamw' (‘Ourselves’), Hindu Sundary, July 1941, p. 2. 





. Fora details of earliest women writers in Telugu, see Utukuri Lakshmikantamma, 


Andhra Kavayitrulu, self published, 1980 (first published in 1953). The book 
contains 'pen-portraits of nearly 200 eminent Telugu women-writers.’ 
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Telugu Migrants of Tamil Region: An Overview 


B. Rama Chandra Reddy * 
R. Natarajan** 


"Who are we?" was a ticklish, perplexing and unanswerable question posed 
by a lady of a Telugu family, whose forefathers were supposed to have migrated to 
the Tamil region some four hundred years ago. She added "shall we be considered 
as Andhra people because of our mother tongue Telugu, or shall we be Tamils 
because our culture and day-to-day life is influenced or modified by the 
neighbouring Tamilians, with whom our fortunes are interlinked? Our precarious 
plight is that the Andhra people call us as the people of Tamil Nadu and the Tamil 
people consider us as Telugus”.’ In the wake of this statement, the present paper 
tries to highlight the identity and crisis faced by the Telugu migrant families to the 
Tamil region. 


Migration: 

Migration is a movement of people or groups of people from one place, region 
or country to another, particularly with the intention of making permanent settlement 
in a new location. A group of people may migrate in response to the lure of a more 
favourable region with a desire for material gain or because of some adverse 
condition or combination of conditions in the home environment. 


Though clear-cut historical sources are not available, we can glean the Telugu 

migration to Tamilakam in four distinct historical phases. 

a. The first phase of Telugu migration to Tamil land seems to have taken 
place under the Pallavas. The first Pallava inscriptions appeared in the 
Andhra region. The inscriptional language of the Pallavas in the initial 
stage was not Tamil but Sanskrit, which was the inscriptional language of 
the Satavahana rulers or Andhra Bhrutyas. So historians like K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastry, T.V. Mahalingam and C. Minakshi considered the Pallavas as Telugu 
people, who migrated to Tamil region’. 

b. The second such migration seems to have taken place during the Imperial 
Chola period. The Telugu Brahmin migration continued during the early 
phase as attested by the inscriptional evidences. The Vijayalaya line of the 
Cholas ended with Adhi Rajendra. So a prince of Chalukya line namely 


* Assistant Prof. of History , KMC P.G Studies, Pondicherry. 
** Assistant Prof. of History , KMC P.G Studies, Pondicherry. 
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Kulottunga I, whose predecessors had matrimonial relations with the 
Cholas at least for three generations, was made as the ruler of the Chola 
domain’. It is probable to think that some Telugu people might have 
migrated to the Tamil region during his accession or rule. 


c. The third distinct phase of Telugu migration was during the Vijaya Nagara 
rule and more precisely under the Nayak period. In order to reorganise 
their area, the Vijaya Nagara rulers divided the Tamil region under their 
rule into Nayankaras or Amara Nayankaras and posted Telugu people as 
the Nayakas of these territorial divisions*. That was the time of mass exodus 
of the Telugu agricultural communities, who also acted as warriors and 
soldiers, into the Tamil zone and settled themselves as agriculturists in the 
new area’. 

d. The fourth phase of Telugu migration in a minor scale took place to the 
Madras city during the British rule as professionals like lawyers, teachers 
and menials like palanquin bearers, scavengers and servants®. 


It is difficult to get clear-cut traces or information regarding the first two 
supposed migrations. The fourth one took place more recently and that too to Madras 
city. Their proximity and continuous marriage relations with the neighbouring 
Telugu regions retained some Andhra flavour in their ways of life. This paper 
deals mostly with the third group of the Telugu migrants that took place during the 
Vijaya Nagara rule. 


Groups of Migration and propelling reasons: 


One can see the major chunk of Telugu population in the present day Tami! 
Nadu state accounting approximately for 20% of the total census and the exact 
statistics is not to be ascertained’, They belonged to different categories. 


Reddys® also called Reddiars (‘ar’ is a respectable suffix added after the seli- 
respect movement) and two categories of Naidus namely Kamma’ and Balijal0 
entered into the Tamil region as warriors and cultivators. Presently majority of 
them are settled in agricultural profession. The Tottiyans or Kambalattans (in all 
probability Yadavas or Gollas) are another caste of Telugu cultivators settled in the 
Tamil region during the Nayak rule10. Telugu Brahmin migrants are mostly priests 
in the Vaishnava temples, who are on occasions, also called Vaduga or Vadama 
(Northern) Brahmins. The trading Komati chettis were another group, who came 
to reap the riches in the enlarged trading and commercial contacts during the Vijaya 
Nagara and the British phases of the Tamil country. Another group was the Telugu 
weaving communities mostly Salis and Pattu nulkars''. Apart from them, there 
were some Dalit migrants, who depended on their agricultural bosses for their 
subsistence and they were the makers and repairers of leather bags needed for 
fetching water for irrigation needs in the upland areas 
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[t is told that the Nayak Kings of Madurai and Tanjore were Balijas, who had 
marital relations among themselves and with the Vijaya Nagara rulers, and so were 
appointed as the rulers of these regions. With these Nayaks, some more Balijas, 
Kammas, Reddies and Tottiyans as soldiers and walTiors, entered into the Tamil 
country. They were given land grants in lieu of their salary. Besides some of them 
were made into Poliagars, who were assigned pieces of land for their subsistence 
and maintenance of their retinue. If one considers this as a forcible migration, we 
cannot dismiss a peaceful migration as well. According to Amukta Malyada, the 
king in order to increase the income of the state should destroy the forests in the 
interior of the country and give the reclaimed territory to farmers to bring it under 
cultivation'*. Attavana Vyavahara Tantram mentions that the Government may 
handover to small farmers the uncultivated fields and induce them to cultivate by 
offering Takkavi loans. The ryots, who were assisted in this fashion by the 
Government are prone to extend the area of cultivable land and thereby increase 
the income of the country. While discussing land revenue system the Tantram says 
that the desired colonists be exempted from the payment of all taxes during the 
first year or even during the first three years. After these initial years low taxes 
were levied, which were to be increased gradually year-by-year upto the seventh 
year so that it would reach the rates prevalent in the other cultivated villages. In 
all probability, that may be true in the case of Telugu agricultural settlers of the 
Tamil region. Karashima also concludes with this idea when he says "We do come 
across the expression ‘bring cultivators to the land’ (Kudiyum erri) in many 
inscriptions recording donations or lease of land which often comprised newly 
reclaimed plots" '*:The two proverbs about Reddies and Kammas clearly testify 
this premise. It is told that the Reddies are those, who will break open the soil to 
fill their bellies!’ and even the earth fears to Kammas". It is also told that both of 
them are industrious and intelligent cultivators. One can find a branch of Reddies 
namely Gandi Kotai Reddies in Mudurai and Tinnalvely districts named after Gandi 
Kota of Cuddapa district, from where they were said to have migrated to Tamil 
region'’. As per the calculations of Thurston 90% of the Black cotton soil of 
Coimbatore, Trichinapalli, Tinnelvely and Madurai regions were under the control 
of the Telugu speaking cultivators'*. Most of these people live in the upland areas 
cultivating their lands by the well water fed by the monsoon rains whereas the 
Tamil vellala cultivators were in possession of the deltanic and other riverine and 
tank irrigated areas. 


The weaving community has another tale to tell. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Nayak Kings of Maduari, who were dissatisfied with 
the quality of cloth woven by the Tamil weaving community 'Kaikkolars', invited 
the weavers from Telugu country and settled them in and around Madurai region!®. 
Those descendents of the migrant weavers far out numbered the Tamil weavers 
and in due course of time they became richer and more influential than the 
Kaikkolars. 
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Either 'subsistence-oriented! push factors or 'betterment-oriented’ pull factors 
acted as determinants” of Telugu speaking migration to the Tamil region. 


Identity: 


These Telugu migrant communities maintained their separate identity for nearly 
four hundred years in their way of life. 


The first and foremost factor of their identity is the Telugu language. These 
migrant families are very particular about speaking Telugu in their households. It 
is noticed that the women-folk are more strict and rigid in speaking their mother 
tongue. Even though the migrants communicate with their Tamil neighbours in 
their native tongue, they have some despise towards the local language, which 
they call Aravam or Arava as prevalent among the people of south coastal Andhra’. 
They frequently quote a proverb, which means ‘clumsy Tamil and clear Telugu’ 
(Aravam advanam, Telugu teta). If any family member knowingly or unknowingly 
speaks Tamil continuously in the house, they angrily comment as ‘Tamil blabbering’ 
(Arava Gola). The migrants speak Telugu with Tamil slang. Whenever a word 
denoted a thing both in Tamil and Telugu, they altered their words in order not to 
speak the Tamil version. For example in Tamil and Telugu the word snanam denotes 
bathing. In the Telugu-spoken dialect they substituted it with the word Voliki or 
Vontiki Posu Kovadam (to take bath). The same is the case with Mukhamu (Face) 
and in substitution to it they use the word Moothi, which denotes mouthpart in 
Telugu. They call the mouthpart Noru. Instead of using Kovil for temple, which is 
permissible in Telugu, they prefer Gudi. Some more words are also noticed. For 
instance Venkati for Garbham (pregnancy) and Jagadam for verbal quarrel as well 
physical duel as against poru or poratam (fight), which were considered as Tamil 
words. In their strictness not to use Tamil words, they borrowed words from other 
languages also. For example, for seesa (bottle) and 'Kaluva' (Drainage), they would 
like to use ‘bottle’ and Jaladhari or Jalam Jheri an English and a Hindustani word 
respectively. It is probable to think that these two words and things were not in use 
in Telugu at the time of their migration. Usually 'Lu' will be added to get a plural 
of a word in Telugu. But the word Puvvu (flower) is used both as singular and 
plural because in the colloquial language of Northern parts of Tamil Nadu 'Pulu' 
denote male sexual organ”. In that way, they changed and on occasions invented 
new words in their native tongue to maintain their distinctiveness from their 
neighbouring Tamilians. 


Another marked identification of the Telugu migrants is their practice of Gotra. 
Among the Tamil population only Brahmins, Chettis and goldsmiths are having 
Gotras. The Telugu migrants invariably use their Gotras on ritual occasions. For 
example, the Gotra names like Bharadwaja, koundinya, kasyapa etc. are noticed 
among the Telugu brahmins and Chilakala, pushpakala, Jalagala etc. are some of 
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the Gotra names among non-brahmin Telugu migrants. If any family lost their 
Gotra in course of time, they substituted it with Siva Gotra or Vishnu Gotra. 

The migrants are rigidly maintaining the rules of caste in their marital relations. 
They perform the marriage rituals in the conventional style, which resembles the 
marriages of Andhra region of the yester years. The Thalis or Mangalasutras of the 
women folk resemble that of the Andhra pattern, which is round in shape and 
embossed in the middle. Further they display their cohesiveness and identity by 
deploying at least a member of the family to participate in the rituals of even their 
distant relatives' inspite of the distant locations. 

Another important aspect noticed is that nearly eighty five to ninety percent of 
the Telugu migrants belong to Vaishnavite sect of the Hindu religion. They prefer 
to visit Tirupathi in Andhra Pradesh quite often, usually once in two or three years, 
even though Sri Rangam, the foremost Vaishnavite centre and an important centre 
of 108 Divyadesams of the sect, is very much within their reach? 

In the last few decades, the urban Telugu migrant population of Tamil region 
formed their own associations in various places and began to organise distinct 
Andhra festivals, which are having no relevance to the Tamil region, namely the 
Telugu New years Day (Ugadi) and Vijayadasami or Dasara. Some enthusiasts 
came out voluntarily to distribute leaflets describing the method of preparing Ugadi 
Pachadi *and explaining the importance of Satya Narayana Swami Vratam on 
auspicious occasions. 

Crisis: 

Acculturation and linguistic changes are important among the distinct effects 
of migration. The Telugu migrants also experienced these changes. They maintained 
their uniqueness and aloofness for more than four hundred years. But certain 
political, social and cultural conditions created a crisis situation in their identity in 
the last five decades. Perhaps the most important reckoning in this direction was 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh state due to the reorganisation of states on linguistic 
basis. The Telugus fought for a separate state of their own from Bapatla conference 
of 1913 onwards. It was the beginning of bitter relations between the two linguistics 
groups. Finally with the martyrdom of Potti Sri Ramulu, the Telugus achieved a 
separate Andhra state in 1953”. As a result of later linguistic reorganisation of 
States Tamil speaking area became Tamil Nadu and Telugu speaking zone was 
termed as Andhra Pradesh. These political developments inflicted, some adverse 
effects on the Telugus of Tamil Nadu and they were forcibly relegated to a defensive 
position.The second important factor was growing urbanisation. The less 
remunerative conditions of agriculture prompted them to migrate to the nearby 
urban areas and as a result their cohesiveness was much hampered, The next 
important factor is the fast disappearance of joint-fami ly system and the emergence 
of nuclear families, 
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The first crisis faced by the Telugu migrant population was the erosion of their 
language. As per the linguistic experts the migrants can retain their language for 
three or four generations. But in the case of cohesive groups, it may survive for a 
longer period”. The Telugu migrants maintained the reading, writing and speaking 
of their language for four hundred years or more precisely upto 1950's. The language 
survived with the patronage of the Nayak rulers upto their decline. When the British 
became the rulers they maintained it since the Telugu speaking region of Andhra 
was an integral part of the composite Madras province. The Andhra Prabha daily 
and weekly editions of Madurai published until recent times is a standing testimony 
of the fact. With the linguistic reorganisation of states, Tamil was made as the 
official language of Tamil Nadu State. Employment opportunities were provided 
only to those, who can read and write Tamil. Naturally, the Telugu migrants also 
began to learn the official language to cope up with the situation. Asa result, there 
was a gradual deterioration under succeeding generations in their language. Another 
important aspect in the erosion of their language, as stated by the migrants, was the 
deliberate policy of the Government. In order to encourage the official language of 
the state, the Government stopped and on occasions delayed the posting of Telugu 
teachers in the state-run schools excepting Madras city”’. In the much sought out 
private schools only Tamil was offered as the second language. In an effort to give 
good education to their children, the Telugus prefer these schools and this further 
crippled the Telugu language. The Telugu vocabulary used by the present generation 
is much more shrunk when compared with that of the previous generation, due to 
these developments. The people of the previous generations are mute observers of 
the ongoing trend. In this process some groups have lost their mother tongue in 
toto. The best examples are being the Reddiar communities in and around Karaikal 
region and Vilathikulam of erstwhile Tinnelvely District and Naidus of 
Suppulavaram near Andipatti in Madurai District to name a few. 


The second crisis took place in their names. Among the Telugus, house name 
or family name (intiperu) is used as the surname, whereas the father’s name will 
become the surname of the Tamilians. In the typical Tamil fashion of using father's 
name as surname is now noticed among more than ninety percent of the Telugu 
migrants. The irony is that most of them don't know or remember their Intiperu 
(family name). Among Reddies, Kammas and Balijas using the caste suffix was 
the norm, which the Telugu migrants employed upto 1950's suffixing their names 
with caste names as Reddiars and Naidus. Due to obvious fear of being identified 
as Telugus, the possible hampering of theiremployment opportunities on this count; 
they are shunning the use of caste suffix to their names. 

The Telugus of Andhra region are the followers of lunar calendar, whereas the 
Tamils follow the solar calendar. As long as the migrants knew reading and writing, 
they used and followed lunar calendar and instances are there to say that it was 
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used upto the last generation. Now-a-days, they are following solar calendars like 
their Tamil counterparts for auspicious occasions. The Telugu migrants have started 
imitating the local Tamil population in performing marriages strictly in the daytime 
preferably in the early hours. This is a clear indication to show that even marriage 
as an institution has undergone a phenomenal shift from the early tradition. As per 
the information available the Raju community of Rajapalayam near Tinnelvely are 
the only people using the lunar calendar presently. 


In an apparent mockery and jeering, the Tamil people used to tease the Telugus 
as 'Golti' a word widely current in the northern districts of Tamil Nadu. It also 
entered into the language of movies and was thus popularised. After repeated 
enquiries (the meaning of the word was avoided by so many), it came to be known 
as the reversal of the word 'Telugu®. It is in accordance with Ranjit Guha's concept 
of ‘Negation’ in which the oppressed and inimical groups of people try to make 
things upside down”. Even after their long stay, the Telugu people are called 
Vadugans (Northerns) by the Tamilians, constantly reminding them as migrants 
and outsiders, Probably these words were in vogue in initial stages among the 
Tamil people, the agricultural dependents and labourers of Telugu gentry to denote 
their agricultural bosses. This terminology was widely popularised in later stages. 
Though denied by Tamil linguists*®, one of the common Tamil abusive words 
‘Kammanati’ seems to have been derived from the geographical division's name of 
Andhra region namely Kamma Nadu. This area roughly denotes the present day 
Prakasam and Guntur districts of Andhra Pradesh as stated by the inscriptional 
sources of the region*', from where some of the Telugu migrants might have come. 
One more development took place with the shifting of the head quarters of Telugu 
movie making from Madras to Hyderabad. Subsequent to this shift, the Tamil 
movies are depicting the Telugu characters as villains, black mailers and cheaters,2 
and thereby widening the gulf between the two linguistic groups. 





Conclusion: 


The substantial migration of the Telugu-speaking population to the Tamil 
country was facilitated by their political vantage under the Vijaya Nagara rulers. 
These settlers were engaged in diversified professions like warfare, agriculture, 
priesthood and trade and commerce according to their caste-cards. This process of 
large-scale exodus anticipated the usual lure of colonial glamour assuring 
disproportionate advantages in the new areas of settlement as prophetically 
predicated in Amukta Malyada and Attavana Vyavahara Tantramu. The agricultural 
bourgeoisie among them chose geographically infertile landmass for habitation 
and converted them into arable land by dint of their hard work. As is natural with 
migrants, their tenacious adherence to their language, ritual, customs and social 
relations acted as arteries of their distinct identity among the majority curiously 
alien in all respects. In their arduous endeavour, they developed some times 
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unconscious hatred to the local language. Their cohesion and solidarity are 
exemplary as a natural expression of their minority-psyche in jealously guarding 
their native and traditional religious worship and in the maintenance and furtherance 
of even distant relationship. They tried to manifest their cultural components as a 
measure of system-maintaining-mechanism. Acculturation, urbanisation, 
expediencies of survival and local political trends necessitated the degeneration of 
their language in general and even its extinction in some cases. They were forced 
to part with their family and caste names in the context of different caste perspectives 
of the Dravidian politics and culture in the Tamil country. Though these migrants 
were honestly anxious to assimilate themselves with the local population even at 
the cost of the already enumerated personal sacrifices’, the local majority singled 
them out as ‘aliens' in times of crisis whether political or linguistic or social. When 
they lost their identity preserved over four centuries, their language became the 
first scapegoat. The local media presented them either as villains or jesters to satiate 
their inherent dislike for the migrant intruders, Thus, the Telugu-speaking migrants 
experienced all the usual problems of ascertaining their identity and encountering 
crisis of all sorts in the hands of the local majority population. 
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Hindu Revivalism in Colonial Orissa: Reflection on the 
Role of Mahatma Sadhu Sundar Das 


Bina Kumari Sarma* 


The emergence of Sadhu Sundar Das as an indigenous reformer and his protest 
movement deserves special mention in the socio-religious history of 18th century 
Orissa. He started the earliest reform movement in the modern history of Orissa 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, which was a coincidence, But unlike Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy without any Western or elitest influence, only with his own radiance, he 
provided a new paradigm for a popular protestant, revivalist movement against the 
hegemonic oppression of the priestly community and evils of Hindu social system 
on the one hand and on the other hand against Christian propagation and conversion. 


Sadhu Sundar Das was born in a Khandayat family in 1720 in a village named 
Kamarpur in the Athagarh state of Orissa and died on 16th April 1838 A.D.' He 
lived a long life. About his early life it is known’ that he had his early education at 
Athagarh school and in the Sanskrit after which he joined the state military service. 
But he left the service after sometime by getting a divine message.” Leaving the 
worldly pursuits he went to Kujibar, a place near Choudwar in the Cuttack district.2 
Apart from practising severe austerities he studied there the scriptures like Bhagabat 
Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Veda, Vedanta, Sidhabakya, Sankhya, Logic, Yoga 
etc., and attained enlightenment.’ After attaining enlightenment’ he established an 
Ashram there, known as the Kujibar Math and accepted disciples irrespective of 
caste, creed and class; to diffuse his divine knowledge among the people.> He 
elieved in the fundamental unity and essential oneness of all religions. The synthesis 
of different religions preached by him in simple manner appealed to the mind of 
the common masses. His fame spread far and wide and he became popular as a 
religious reformer and preacher and was called "Dharam pita".* 





Sundar Das was known for his progressive religious outlook. His religious 
society Kujibar Math was based on the twin pillars of rationalism and Vedantism. 
He laid emphasis on meditation and contemplation for realization of higher spirit 
and enlightenment of soul. He spoke and acted against polytheism and idolatry.” 
He was a moral teacher who taught the folly of polytheism and idol worship. He 
believed that all things are created by God and He alone should be worshipped.‘ 
He criticized even the religion of Jagannath. He was against orthodox Hinduism 


* — Prof. of History, Berhampur Un iversity, Orissa. 
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and wished to bring radical changes within it to give relief to the downtrodden 
people in particular. He condemned casteism and accepted disciples without any 
caste distinction’. In fact the Christian missionaries who met him at a later period 
(1820's) appreciated his illustrations relating to the evils of the caste distinctions. 
Moreover, he revolted against the highly complex system of sacrifices, sacred thread, 
mala, fasting, offerings rituals and pilgrimages® etc. that prevailed as essentials of 
Hinduism at that time. He threw serious challenge to’ priests and ritualism of 
orthodox society because at that time the Brahmins who never read the Vedas had 
fallen from their ideals. With perverted ideas they were exploiting the common 
masses. Superstitious beliefs and practices at the sametime had penetrated deep 
into the very vitals of the society, On the whole what he intended was to purify 
Hinduism in separating its essentials from non-essentials. Though there is no 
denying the fact that the genesis of his principles and philosophies were mere 
offshoots of Hinduism, yet he protested against some of the corruptions of Hindu 
religion, discarding its evils, and at the sometime retaining its fundamental 
principles. About his religious ideologies and philosophies it has been mentioned 
in the Calcutta Christian Observer that "He was a kind Hindu reformer, thoroughly 
dissatisfied with idolatry and seeking for something better. He was a man of greater 
intelligence and used to expatiate with the most cutting satire on the evils of 
Hinduism holding it up in the most striking way to deserved contempt and divesting 
the minds of his followers of all respect for the idols of their ancestors". 


He set a code of conduct with practical ethics as a deliverance from priestly 
corruption and tyranny, structural and social rigidities and also for the realization 
of religious truth.’ The moral code of conduct consisted of control of senses, purity 
of conduct, strict regulation of daily routine life prohibition of liquor, tobacco, 
flesh, fish etc. The most important feature and primary objective of his faith was to 
uphold human values. Truth, peace, goodness, kindness and compassion were 
considered to be essential virtues for its followers. Vices like adultery, stealing, 
hypocracy, hatred, violence etc. had no place in the faith. 


This indicates that Sadhu Sundar Das's faith being Vedanta based and One- 
God-centric had its main focus on truth, reason and rationalism. Its mission was to 
liberate the masses from the bondage of superstitious beliefs, traditions and customs, 
idolatry, ritualism and priesthood. Moreover, by denouncing casteism, he foght for 
human equality. 

Thus, his Kujibar Ashram played an important role in carrying on religious 
message throughout Orissa. His preachings have been preserved in the 'malikas' 
and several ballads composed in palm leaf bundles found in different parts of Orissa.’ 


He was a reformist and revivalist, like Swami Dayananda Saraswati who started 
a protestant movement not only against orthodox Hinduism but also against 
Christianity. On the one hand he revolted against the evils in Hindu society and 
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religion and on the other hand he protested against Christian propagation and 
conversion. By elucidating the true spiritual meaning of Hindu philosophy and 
showing the real path of salvation and realization of God. He not only helped to 
revitalize Hinduism in Orissa but also met the challenges of Christian missionaries. 
He vigorously defended Hindu religion from the attack of the missionaries and 
declared it to be a fully rational system based on reason and truth. He showed the 
Vedanta as more rational than the dogmatic religion of the missionaries. © 


However, it is pertinent to point out here that some serious misconceptions 
have been made by scholars and missionaries about his ideas and ideologies relating 
to Christianity. The view of such missionaries was that he was instrumental and 
helpful in the conversion of some people to Christianity’ during the 1820's is not 
tenable. Their opinion is based primarily on the fact that Sadhu Sundar Das was an 
admirer of Jesus Christ, and he admitted that divine truth exists in the teachings of 
Christ, who was a saviour of the mankind. There is no denying that Sundar Das 
was interested in the 'Ten Commandments’ of Jesus Christ and formulated in his 
Ashram ‘Das Agyas' (Ten Commandments) for the guidance of his disciples and 
also in imitation of 12 Apostles of Jesus Christ, he selected 12 principle disciples.’ 
But all that he did in addition to the tenets, which he preached were based on 
Vedanta, much before the advent of the missionaries. As a matter of fact, by 1823 
when the missionaries were desperately trying to propagate Christianity in Orissa, 
at that time Sadhu Sundar Das had already preached and popularized the theistic 
doctrines and the concepts of monotheism and God head. He was a great upholder 
of monotheism and was against idolatry and casteism. Some of the ideals of Jesus 
Christ, as mentioned above were welcomed by him since that confirmed and carried 
out the same philosophies and doctrines which he thought and preached. Therefore, 
it firmly denotes that he derived his theistic inspiration from the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta and not from Christianity. His ideologies and activities reflect only his 
religious toleration and broad mind. He wanted to rise over all current prejudices 
and to accommodate all faiths and to bring a synthesis of the best tenets of both the 
religions. In view of that, he admired Jesus and appreciated some of the best tenets 
of Christianity, but neither had he accepted the divinity of Jesus nor the superiority 
of Christianity. However, he was misunderstood by some of his own disciples" 
who became converts to Christianity. He was mispresented by the missionaries 
who wrongly thought: "The old guru was the unwilling means of bringing the first 
disciples of Christ from among the Oriyas". Further they said: his approval of our 
Tracts encourage the disciples to read them and they grew beyond the narrow 
limits within which he sought to confine them.!° 

However, all available information though scanty and scattered go to say that 
Sadhu Sundar Das tried to defend Hindu religion and culture from the attacks of 
the missionaries and save people from conversion through various means and 
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methods rather than to facilitate its existence and promotion in Orissa, as is justified 
by the missionaries’. Though, he rejected some irrational aspects of Hinduism, he 
never encouraged his disciples to embrace Christianity. Though, he appreciated 
the Gospel, he never showed any inclination towards Christianity and never even 
expected his disciples to become converts. it will not be wrong to say that he was 
criticised and rejected by the missionaries, when he rejected Christianity. He was 
praised and appreciated by them as long as he admired some principles of the 
Gospel. In fact his noble endeavour to bring a synthesis between Hindu and Christian 
religion with all their best tenets was not acceptable to the missionaries. Hence, 
being disappointed, they went against him and it seems in that situation of confusion 
and confrontation, some of the disciples of Sundar Das became converts under 
pressure. 


It is pertinent to mention here that there was a serious difference of opinion 
between Sunder Das and the missionaries relating the superiority of Christianity, 
when he had debates and discussions with them. There were many occasions of 
confrontation when he exchanged his thoughts with them about Bible, which he 
had studied thoroughly."’ At the sametime by delivering lectures on Vedanta and 
its refined ideals before them he made them spell bound. It will be worth noting 
here that his knowledge on various religious scriptures astonished many missionaries 
and Europeans, which they have recorded in some reports, journals and books 
published in London since 1826." Sutton wrote that he was frequently surprised at 
the correct scriptural knowledge the Sadhu possessed on many subjects.’ He had 
established a Vedantic college i.e., a theological centre attached to his Kujibar 
Math to spread the knowledge of the Holy Hindu scriptures."* In the centre different 
subjects of Vedanta philosophy, Dwaitavada, Adwaitavada, fatherhood of God, 
brotherhood of mankind, monotheism and other concommitant subjects were being 
regularly taught and discussed.In that Vedantic school five hundred disciples studied, 
out of which three hundred were Brahmins and two hundred were of other castes. 
The students and scholars after getting their education were diffusing and spreading 
that knowledge among the people, to create awareness about the greatness of Hindu 
religion and culture. Through this college, he could counteract the activities of the 
missionaries and their claim of the superiority of the Bible. 


In addition to that he started the first vernacular newspaper of Orissa known 
as Kujibara Patra (manuscript) which also was used for the same purpose.’ It was 
again a coincidence that when Raja Ram Mohan Roy of Bengal published his 
Sambad Kaumudi,"® this paper was published as a monthly, weekly and daily 
depending on the circumstances. Sundar Das brought out this bulletin which was 
the first and earliest newspaper of modern Orissa. Through this paper, he refuted 
the criticism of the missionaries and also appealed the British government as well 
as the missionaries to open Vedic schools for the natives of Orissa. 
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Apart from all this, he criticized the missionaries for adopting foul means* to 
convert the Hindus and even filed a legal case against them for forceful conversion." 
Because of the strong opposition of Sundar Das against Christian propagation, he 
became a threat to evangelization. Consequently, for the spread of Christianity it 
became essential for the missionaries to check his activities. He was therefore 
defamed and was for sometime arrested due to the conspiracy of the missionaries."* 
Only because he interacted with the missionaries, appreciated and introduced some 
of their tracts, it cannot be said that he encouraged the spread of Christianity. In 
fact as has already been mentioned, he never lost his love and faith for Hinduism. 
He disliked the policy of conversion of the missionaries. In view of this it will be 
wrong to say that he was responsible for the conversion of his disciples. It is to be 
noted here that even the missionaries have not mentioned, anything regarding Sundar 
Das's responsibility for the conversion of his disciples to Christianity as they had 
no evidence in its support. In all probability, it seems that the disciples of Sadhu 
Sundar Das embraced Christianity in a state of chaos and confusion, being motivated 
by the missionaries’. By claiming that Hinduism, despite its caste system represented 
a social idealism higher than Christianity, he responded to the challenge of the 
Christian missionaries, who bitterly criticized the Hindu socio-religious system. 
At the same time, he made efforts to purify Hinduism from the evils and the abuses 
from which it suffered at that time. 
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* "While moving in the dense forest he heard an oracle asking him to renounce the 
world and to try for the salvation of mankind" Orissa Historical Research Journal 
Vol. XXIV, XXV and XXVI, 1980, p. 123. 

2. Kujibar Publication, Pamphlet No. 7, p. 4. 

In the words of Rev. A.H. Young "Sundar Das became a "Yogi, Rishi, Sanyasi, 

Guru' like Buddha by his deep meditation”. 

3. D.Swaro, The Christian Missionaries in Orissa, p. 48. 

4. Kujibar Publication, Pamphlet No. 7, p. 10 

* The Christian Missionaries who met him during the 1820's did not find any ido! 
worship or Caste distinction in his Ashram, A. Sutton; Orissa and its Evangelization, 
pp. 157-158. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
. D. Swaro, op. cit. p. 49 


M.N. Das (Ed.) Sidelights on the History and Culture of Orissa, p. 464. 

In order to explain the folly of caste distinction he cited the example of Sun who 
gives it light and dries the clothes of people of all caste and creed without any 
discrimination. 

A. Sutton, op. cit. p. 154. And Calcutta Christina Observer, Vol. KX, No. 120 (NS) 
Calcutta, 1849, p. 540. 

PN. Roy (ed.), Short Synopsis of the Life of] 
Mottin: 

S.P. Sen (ed.) Socio-Religious Reforms in 19th Century Orissa, p. 32 

The way the Gospel took root in the province (Orissa) was without parallel in 
India. An old Sadhu was the man appointed to prepare the way of the Lord" Address 
of J. Millers: Calcutta Christian Observer, December 1849, p. 450. 

J.Singh, The Rise of Christianity in Orissa, pp. 8-9. 

Gangadhar Sarangi, a Brahmin and the chief disciple of Sundar Das accepted 
Christinity in 1828. He was followed by other disciples like Rama Chandra Jachuck, 
Daitari Nayak, Siba Sahu, Siba Patra, Parsu Rout, Radhu Das, Bamdeb Sahu, Hari 
Padhi, Trilochan and Krupasindhu Sahu who also became converts to Christianity. 
J. Singh, op. cit. p. 43, p. 134. 

A. Sutton, op. cit. p. 156 

".... The Bush of the Orissa Mission History is aflame with the living God and the 
same God was training through a guru or spiritual guide named Sundar Das (Sundara 
Babaji or Dharma pita) to a number of young men for the acceptance of the yoke of 
Christ". John Brown Myers, op. cit. 

Chintamani Mohapatra, Journalism in Orissa, p. 16. 

K.P. Mohanty, "Sadhu Sundar Das", The Cream International Monthly, June 1987, 
No. 6, p. 12. 

A. Sutton, A Narrative of the Mission to Orissa, p. 249, 

Kujibar publication, pamphlet No. 7, p. 10 

Chintamani Mohapatra, op. cit. 





ahatma Sadhu Sundar Das of Kujibar 


They attracted the common men through holding before them the prospects of 
better education and employment. The poor and rural masses and tribal people 
were lured through material support. They rendered the humanitarian services to 
promote Christianity. 


. P. Mukherjee, History of Orissa in the 19th century, p. 464. 
18. 


Kujibar Publication, Pamphlet No. 7, p. 28. 

By explaining and highlighting on all the negative aspects, sins and follies of 
Hinduism and ranking it as a inferior religion on the one hand and on the other 
justifying the superiority of Christianity as a humane and rational and superior 
religion they imbued their mind to denounce Hindu religion. 
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Role of Press in Promotion of Socio-Political Awareness 
in Rayalaseema (1858-1947) 


G Samba Siva Reddy* 


Present Rayalaseema region is consisting of the districts of Kadapa (hitherto 
spelt as Cuddapah), Kurnool, Anantapur and Chittoor, the south-western part of 
Andhra Pradesh. During the colonial hegemony (1800-1928), the "Rayalaseema' 
region was known as Ceded Districts comprising the districts of Kadapa, Bellary 
and Anantapur and parts of Kurnool and Chittoor districts.' This paper is intended 
to examine the Role of Press in Rayalaseema to promote awareness among the 
people by discussing various socio-political problems in the press. 


Background of Press and Print Culture: 


Growth of education provided readership for publication, either book or 
newspaper. Commissioning of printing presses for publication of books to cater to 
the readership in schools and colleges both among teachers and students resulted 
in a by-product in the form of publication of newspapers. In India, the press emerged 
as a result of the efforts made by certain officials of the English East India Company 
during the last decades of the 18th century. It, later, spread, slowly but steadily 
from presidency towns of Kolkata (Calcutta), Mumbai (Bombay) and Chennai 
(Madras) to the mofussil areas, and played a pivotal role in the spread of knowledge 
on many topics relating to the country, thereby influenced the public opinion in 
order to inculcate nationalist consciousness among people. Inspired by these 
developments, intelligentsia of the Rayalaseema districts came forward to publish 
newspapers. 


It was with the initiative of William Boltz, an employee of the English East 
India Company, that the publication of newspaper in its proper sense had its 
beginning in India in A.D.1776. Unfortunately, details about the periodicity, name 

and contents of the paper are not available.* In fact, the significant thing in the 
history of Indian press was the publication of English weekly, Bengal Gazette, or, 
the Calcutta General Advertiser (or) Hicky's Gazette by J.A.Hicky, an Angio-Indian 
resident of Kolkata, in 1780.* This was the first newspaper in India. Hicky’s Gazette 
did not coatinue for long.* However, it served as a model. Richard Johnstone, 
another employee of the Company, started on October 12, 1785 an English Weekly, 


* — Associate Prof. of History & Archacology, Yogi Vemana University, Kadapa. 
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the Madras Courier with Hugh Boyd as its editor.* However, Boyd resigned his 
editorship in 1791 and started his own paper, Hurkaru, in 1793 at Madras. After a 
gap of two years, i.e., 1795, two persons, Humphreys and Robert Williams, started 
Madras Gazette and Indian Herald in the same place respectively.* As the Britishers' 
started these papers, they were confined to the educated English people, English 
East India Company, and the British Government only. But newspapers in local 
languages were yet to come for the common people. 


Growth of Local Newspapers: 


The Christian Missionaries were the first to start the newspapers in local 
languages to familiarise the Gospel among the people. Their first newspaper in 
this respect was the Kannada Samachar, which was started by the German 
Missionaries at Bellary in the Madras Presidency in 1812. Subsequently, they shifted 
it to Mangalore.’ 


The publishing activity going around inspired the educated Indians to publish 
newspapers in the local languages. According to GN.Reddy some people of Madras, 
who started a tri-lingual newspaper in English-Tamil-Telugu in 1832 from the same 
place, took this lead. But copies of this paper, the Karnatic Chronicle, are not 
available.* However, this was the first newspaper started in Telugu language.’ In 
the next year, 1833, though a bi-lingual newspaper in Telugu and Tamil is said to 
have appeared, its details are also not available.'° The Fort St. George Gazette, 
which was started in 1832 in English, published a Government advertisement in 
Telugu, in its issue dated 27 August 1834."" Then in 1835, another Christian 
Missionary, the Bellary Tract Society, started Satyadoota or Messenger of Truth in 
colloquial Telugu language at Bellary.'* A significant feature, at this juncture, of 
the press in Madras Presidency was the publication of a Telugu newspaper, 
Vrittantini in 1838, at Madras, under the editorship of Mandigala Venkataraya 
Sastry, who hailed from Kadapa district of the region. This paper was closed down 
some time after 15 February 1841 due to financial problems and lack of support." 
This development indicates that despite the economic and educational 
backwardness, the region contributed an editor to Telugu press in the first half of 
the 19th Century. 


As already mentioned, in the first half of the 19th century, many educated 
people were forced to go to Madras to start the publication of newspapers owing to 
lack of printing facilities and patronage. But the first newspaper came from 
Rayalaseema was a Telugu fortnightly, Sri Yakshini, at BeYary in 1864.'* This was 
followed by the publication of many newspapers such as Vijayadhvaja (1866), 
Bellary Spectator (1877), Saraswati (1889) and Sanmargabodhini (1890) at the 
same place.’° As many as forty newspapers were started in Rayalaseema during the 
British rule.'® 
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During the period under study (1858-1947), the news papers published within 
outside the region covered several issues covering the socio-economic, religious, 
political and cultural, legal and educational issues of the region and the nation as 
well. They not only criticised the policies of the Government but also developed 
awareness among the people of the region. Some of the issues that were covered 
by the papers were: 


Economic Issues: 


The Press gave, importance to the problems faced by the ryots in the areas of 
agriculture and traditional local industries such as weaving and salt making, which 
were affected by the oppressive policies of the British government. It covered the 
problems like the scanty rainfall, lack of grains and food-stuffs, inadequate relief 
measures, distressing conditions such as the human and animal deaths due to scarcity 
and scarce irrigation and drinking water facilities. It criticised the negative and 
indifferent attitude of the British officials towards the development of agriculture 
and collection of revenue dues from the ryots even during famine conditions. 


While referring to the attitude of the Government officials, Andhra Prakasika 
(Madras) in 1885 states that "the Governors and other officials, who are duty bound 
to protect the people, are unrighteously spending money on touring to, and sporting 
in cold climates, while petitions for the relief of the people are ignored."'7 Many of 
the revenue officials and the village officials took bribes and whipped the defaulters 
of revenue payments. The same paper highlighted such incidents in the region.'® 


In another instance, a correspondent to the Sesilekha (Madras) reported that 
the revenue inspector used to refuse his help to the applicants of a certain village 
unless he was paid at the rate of 4 or 5 per cent on the amount applied for.'? The 
Andhra Prakasika (Madras) dealt at length on the grievances of the village officials 
like the karanams.** Several newspapers such as Andhra Prakasika, Sesilekha 
(Madras), Ravi (Kakinada) and Desabhimani (Vijayawada and Guntur) of the time, 
gave detailed information on the plight of the ryots owing to the problems like 
water scarcity and poor state of wells,”' failure of rains and scanty rainfall,» lack 
of fodder and lack of food-stuffs and relief measures for the people” in the region. 
Under these circumstances also, the Government collected land revenue dues from 
the ryots. The paper later appealed to the government to inspect the standing crops 
and kist collections be postponed to the next jamabandi.** In the matter of kist 
band* also, the press noticed a number of irregularities at that time. Dwelling at 
some length on the irregularities existing in the system of kist band, the Ravi from 
Kakinada stated that, "it is necessary to secure certain facilities in the matter of 
revenue collection in the Kadapa district." 
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Like the revenue officials, the local officials such as village munsiffs and 
karanams, who were appointed to look after the forests and entrusted the work of 
protecting forests, harassed the villagers particularly after the promulgation of Forest 
Laws in 1882. Venkatesapatrika of Chittoor cited many such instances in Chittoor 
district.2” Andhra Prakasika (Madras), reported orders passed by the Government 
in connection with the murders in the Forest Department in the region and other 
offences against the forest laws committed by ryots.” 


anata area which attracted the attention of the press was the neglect of 
indigenous industries and encouragement to the British industries by the 
Government. Furthermore, government's help in the form of certain guaranteed 
percentage of interest on British capital investment in India while no such 
encouragement to Indian industries were widely criticised by the press. For instance, 
the Bharati of Bellary, wrote that "the Home Government has been guaranteed a 
certain percentage of interest on the investment (in industries in England). We 
wonder why the same line of policy should not be pursued in this country".” 


Among the local industries, the salt and weaving industries suffered severely 
and seriously under the autocratic and anti-Indian policies of the alien Government. 
Andhra Prakasika criticised these policies in its coverage. The neglect of irrigation 
facilities by the Government was yet another theme of the press. It criticised the 
lethargic attitude of the Government towards the construction of projects, reservoirs 
and at least chanals dug along the Tungabhadra, Pennar, and Papagni.*° 


Social Issues: 


The press also paid attention to the social issues like racial discrimination, 
alcoholism, caste distinctions, and social evils like the child marriages. The 
discriminatory attitude of the British Government and officials towards the Indian 
people was highlighted by several newspapers. A correspondent of the Andhra 
Prakasika of Madras wrote that Europeans looked down the natives, and fancying 
themselves as very superior, asserted that special laws were made for them.”! 


For instance, Mr. Krishna Rao, a clerk in the Sub-Registrar’s Office at Chittoor, 
was whipped by Glenny, the District Collector of North Arcot, on the flimsy ground 
that the former was seen on the road when the latter was going on in his vehicle on 
the same road. When the victim appealed to the government for justice, his appeal 
was also dismissed. Angered by this incident, Rasikollasini of Guntur (a Telugu 
weekly), not only doubted the fairness or impartiality of the Courts of Law composed 
of the British judges and suggested the yictim to proceed for criminal charge: 
against the Collector but also wrote in its editorial. 


Another instance of racial superiority of the British was reported by 
Nadegaennadi from Bangalore. The paper, a Kannada weekly, pointed out that a 
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European army officer kicked a Mohammedan gentleman, from the compartment 
who was going from Kadapa to Guntakal. The police were simply silent spectators 
and did not take any action against the officer.» 


The press of the period covered a number of such instances occurred in the 
region. For instance, a British soldier shot dead two unoffending Indians on the 
platform of Hindupur Railway Station. Several newspapers condemned the incident. 
But the criminal was released on the ground that he acted so in self defence. The 
Hindu from Madras wrote that the discharge was a miscarriage of justice and a 
clear instance of racial discrimination.** 





There were many social evils. One such evil practice was alcoholism. The press 
criticised the policy of the British government which had been exploiting the people 
by giving licences and collecting exorbitant amounts in the form of taxes and 
exposing their families to severe hardships. The papers like Vijnanavardhani from 
Kalyanadurgam and Venkatesapatrika from Chittoor criticised the government's 
negative policy towards the issues of prohibition and alcoholism. The evil practice 
of early marriages was yet another prominent social issue that concerned the press 
of the region. To relieve the people from that practice, the Prabhavati from Kadapa 
in. Kadapa district, referring to the Mysore law prescribing the minimum age for 
the marriage of young boys and girls remarked that, "the pernicious custom of 
early marriages would very soon disappear, if the British Government followed 
suit and passed a similar law prohibiting the marriage of boys and girls below the 
age of 16 and 8 respectively."** 


In the matter of appointments and the payment of salaries also, the British 
Government treated the Indian employees as inferior to the British employees and 
subordinated the former to the latter. These can be found in the excerpts of the 
newspapers like Andhra Prakasika, Sesilekha, and Swadesimitran from Madras, 
Andhra Chandrika from Proddutur, and Pinakini Patrika from Anantapur.** 


Educational Issues: 


Education was yet another area on which the press concentrated during this 
period. The newspapers highlighted the problems of education in general and 
criticised the policies of the Government in particular. During the early decades of 
the second half of the 19th century, the British felt that many superstitions and 
ignorance of the people were responsible for their problems in India. 


But, later, education progressed owing to several steps taken by the Government 
and private managements in the form of starting Tahsildari, Collectorate and 
Provincial Schools, which, later, were replaced by Primary, Secondary Schools 
and Colleges respectively. Further, the government introduced the grant-in-aid 
system to encourage private managements to take up several educational activities. 
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As aresult, the strength of the students increased in the Rayalaseema region. These 
developments, together with the progress of a class of intelligentsia that was 
developed to articulate political consciousness, made the British to suspect Indians. 
They imposed strict rules and regulations over the secondary and collegiate 
education.*’ The local press like 'Desamata' of Rajahmundry criticised the 
government's negative and indifferent attitude towards secondary and collegiate 
education and urged it to liberalise its policies to strengthen the education.*® 


Similarly, several newspapers suggested the government to introduce local 
languages in addition to English language in all educational institutions to pave 
the way for saving the time and develop rapport between the people and 
administration.*? 


In the case of collegiate education, the Rayalaseema region was backward 
than other regions. This was due to the fact that the Government did not start 
adequate colleges in the region. Besides, the experiments made by the British at 
the University level for the advancement of education led to the total failure. The 
Proddutur paper Andhra Chandrika, criticised the defects of the British 
academicians* in this respect. 


Some newspapers of the region expressed their concern about the negative 
attitude of the Principals in the admissions of the students into the higher educational 
institutions in Madras. There were only two colleges, the Theosophical College of 
Madanapalli in Chittoor district and the Ceded Districts College of Anantapur of 
Anantapur district, in Rayalaseema region and the students of the region who wanted 
to pursue their education had to go to Madras," 


Religious Issues: 


The British rulers tried to create differences among Indians on the grounds of 
religion. The Government as well as the officials encouraged communal tensions 
between the Hindus and Muslims in particular and between the Hindus and 
Christians in general, to safeguard its interests on the Indian soil. This can be 
observed from many instances covered by the press in the region. In the beginning, 
some arrogant officials removed a number of Brahmins from their services, because, 
at that time, majority of the persons working in various departments of the 
Government were Brahmins. The press never missed to project those cases in its 
coverage. For instance, the Andhra Prakasika quoted one such incidents held in 
‘Kadapa district of the region.” The same paper cited yet another incident of the 
revenue officials’ religious chauvinism and bigotry in the region.77 When the Hindu 
Mahasabha and Muslim League were started, some minor misunderstandings 
cropped up between them. The British people, particularly the Anglo-Indian section, 
were involved in an unsavoury development and supported the Muslim League to 
create a rift between them. The newspaper Andhra Chandrika from Proddutur 
reported one such instance.” 
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Judicial Issues: 


Judicial issues also formed a subject of concern of the press. The hardships 
faced by the people owing to the malpractices in this department were highlighted 
by the newspapers at different times. In spite of the fact that there were complaints 
and appeals against the Judges, powers were vested in their control only. Giving 
one such example, the Andhra Prakasika remarked: 


From the Ist April next, the small cause cases amounting from 50 to 500 rupees 
will be decided in Kadapa town by the (District) Judge. It is not a good arrangement, 
as the decisions of the Judge are final, while there lay an appeal against those of 
district munsiffs. Government will by this arrangement gain, but the parties will 
lose. 


Sometimes, even though the village 'munsiffs' involved in bribery and were 
sentenced to several punishments, they tried their best to escape from such cases. 
The same paper illustrated one of the incidents.*® Some Judges of the Kadapa 
district, who were said to have been called as the Protectors of Justice, were careless, 
lethargic towards the arguments of the cases and thus heightened the problems of 
the people in this respect. The paper dealt at length on those details and drew the 
attention of the public to such incidents in its coverage.** In another instance, a 
correspondent from Nandaluru in Kadapa district to the Sesilekha stated that, "in 
his place (Nandaluru), the village 'munsiff is not to be found, and that, in 
consequence, Vakils find it very difficult to get their vakalats registered" .*” 


Thus, it is clear that mal-administration of justice prevailed, though some 
democratic ideals were introduced in the judicial system. These issues were focused 
by the press in order to develop awareness among the people. 


Political Issues: 


The press also took note of the various political developments in the region. 
These happened in the first half of 20th century. When elections were announced 
for the Madras Legislative Assembly in November 1926, wide publicity was given 
in the region. T. Narasa Reddy, Vakil and Taluk Board President of Jammalamadugu 
in Kadapa district, contested as one of the candidates from the district. He wrote an 
article, 'Madras Legislature’ (Telugu), in Sri Brahmanandini of Proddutur and 
requested the peopie of the district to help him in the ensuing elections.** Similarly, 
R. Sesha Sastri of Proddutur, in another issue of the paper, gave a graphic account 
of the issue of Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, causes for their differences, the role 
played by the British Government in it to divert the attention of the Indian people 
and its impact on the Indian society in his article entitled 'Did Brahmins cause 
Injustice to non-Brahmins'?”’ During this period, Andhra Movement was started 
by the Telugu-speaking people for an Andhra State for them as distinct from the 
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Composite Madras State. This also figured prominently both in the State and Central 
Legislative Councils, and heated discussions took place on the subject. On one 
occasion, when the resolution moved by Kadapa Koti Reddy in the Legislative 
Council for Andhra State was defeated, the Andhra Patrika regretted and said: 
"there should be some Andhras also among those who opposed the resolution... A 
perusal of the questions put by the Councillors and the replies given thereto by 
Government, as published..., furnish a proof of the inconvenience felt by Andhras 
in the absence of a separate Andhra province." 


Like this, problems caused by the Government were covered by the press. An 
event, for example, is brought in here. K.S.Gupta proposed an adjournment motion 
in the Centra! Legislative Assembly on the "death of one person at Rajampet in 
Kadapa district. The death occurred due to the involvement of War-Technicians in 
the procession of the villagers." But the President of the Assembly rejected it on 
the ground that "two persons were arrested in this incident, and it was referred to 
court of law",*' according to Andhra Patrika. Subsequently, when the same issue 
was raised by S.K.Gupta in the Central Legislative Assembly, the District Magistrate 
of Kadapa, 8.K.Chettoor, gave a different version on the incident and said, "that 
the War-Technicians were in no way connected to the death and it happened due to 
the conflict between the Kapu community and the Mala community, which had in 
it some War-Technicians also,"** as reported by the same paper. 


Another issue during this period was “the implementation of prohibition 
throughout the Madras State", as reported by Andhra Patrika after the announcement 
of the same by the Chief Minister, T.Prakasam. The paper further said that “the 
Council of Ministers also decided to jeaplement the prohibition in many districts 
including Kadapa district".’ On the same subject, when some members of the 
Legislative Council criticised the Government policy of prohibition, the Minister 
for Prohibition, Kadapa Koti Reddy, gave a detailed programme of the Government 
for the successful implementation of the policy, and it satisfied the members 
concerned.** 





Conclusion: 


Thus, the press educated the people on various aspects of life, including 
important political events related to the districts of Rayalaseema and the nation as 
well. This resulted in the growth of political awareness, which in turn led to the 
nationalist consciousness among the people of the region which motivated them to 
participate in the freedom movement. A by-product of these developments was the 
moderate growth of caste consciousness even in the enlightened sections of the 
society. This, however, did not come in the way of the progress of nationalist spirit 
in the people. 
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Desabhaktha Konda Venkatappayya 
-A Social Reformer 


D. Venkateswara Reddy* 


During the Indian Independence Movement leaders like Nyapathi Subba Rao, 
Mocherla Ramachandra Rao, Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao, Tanguturi Prakasam, 
Duggirala Gopala Krishnaiah, Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao, Vemavarapu Ramadas 
and Varahagiri Venkata Jogaiah became popular by their heroic struggles and 
sacrifices in Andhra region. 


Among them Konda Venkatappayya, popularly known as Deshabhaktha was a 
unique personality during Gandhian era. Venkatappayya was a true Gandhian in 
every sense of the term. As a matter of fact, much earlier than Gandhiji's entry into 
politics, Venkatappayya gave up his lucrative legal profession at Guntur in 1915 to 
devote himself to the service of the people. He held the august office of the President 
of the Indian National Congress in 1923. Further, Venkatappayya was the earliest 
to ask for separate Andhra State. He was also the early leader of the Telugu fourth 
estate since he was one of the founders of Krishna Pathrika which fought for Indian 
Freedom. He was elected both to the Madras Legislative Council and Madras 
Legislative Assembly. He was a vigilant Legislator. He participated in several 
movements against the British Raj led by Gandhiji. After the achievement of 
independence, Venkatappayya got retirement from politics. He lived and died like 
a true Gandhian. 


Till the last decades of the 19th century, the Andhra districts were steeped in 
superstition, bigotry of different kinds and various social taboos. Especially, the 
position of women in the society was in a sorry state. Child marriages, early 
widowhood, rampant illiteracy among girls were the evils that enveloped the women. 
Bengal showed the way to other parts of India to usher in social revolution. Social 
reformers like Kandukuri Veeresalingam, Raghupathi Venkataratnam Naidu, 
Unnava Laxminarayana and Chilakamarthi Laxminarasimham pioneered the 
Reform movement in Andhra. Venkatappayya was also influenced by the new winds 
of social change. He used every platform to propagate the necessity and the 
imperative urgency to put an end tothe social evils. The columns of Krishna Patrika 
founded by him in 1902 came handy to him to lead a crusade against enforced 
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widowhood, child marriages, Kanyasulkam and dowry system. Editorials of Krishna 
Patrika penned by him condemned them. He quoted extensively from the Vedas 
and the ancient Hindu texts like Parasara Smriti which permitted remarriages for 
widows. , 


The female emancipation and the reform movements were the direct offshoots 
of western humanism, which came along with the introduction of the English 
education,’ Andhra social reformers addressed themselves to the redemption of 
women from the sorry state of affairs. To Konda Venkatappayya the role models in 
this regard were Veeresalingam, Karve and Mahadev Govinda Ranade. Although 
born in an orthodox Brahmin family, Venkatappayya shed much of his orthodoxy 
even as a youth’ and took to social reform movement in a big way. 


Andhra by 1881 had as many as 22,962 widows below the age of 14 years and 
2,577 widowers of the same age.? There was hardly any home which did not have 
at least one widow.* The wretched condition of young widows moved 
Venkatappayya's heart and soul. He wrote and spoke against the child-marriages, 
the sole contributing cause for the early widowhood of girls. There was tussle 
between the orthodox minded and the liberal in this regard. In some cases the 
parents of the widows themselves opposed tooth and nail their widowed daughters 
getting married. Social excommunication was the sword hanging over the heads of 
those who advocated and celebrated widow marriages. 


Long before his entry into public life, Konda Venkatappayya celebrated the 
first widow marriage in Bandar on February 13, 1905. At that time, he was 
practising lawyer. The bride was Adi Laxmamma and the bridegroom was 
Chodavarapu Jagannadha Rao.° He had to face a lot of problems in the solemnising 
the marriage. Venkatappayya narrated this in his Autobiography. Social reformers 
like Unnava Laxminarayana, Adipudi Govinda Rao and Bethapudi Suryaprakasa 
Rao blessed the couple.’ Enraged at this, the orthodox Brahmin community 
excommunicated Venkatappayya and other Brahmins who participated in the 
function.* 


Krishna Patrika was filled with columns penned by Konda Venkatappayya 
espousing the cause of widow remarriages.’ But it was a million-dollar question as 
to why Konda Venkatappayya did not get his widowed daughter Parvathi married. 
Neither his autobiography nor any other original source material throws much 
light on this. 

Konda Venkatappayya was not a mere advocate of widow-marriages. In 
orthodox Brahmin families, widows were subjected to many an ignominy. They 
were not given food during the night for fear that it would instill sex-instinct. They 
were not permitted to wear petty-coat. To cap them all, even young widows of the 
age of 12 or 13 were tonsured so that they would not appear locatable. 
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Venkatappayya fell foul on these humiliating customs showered on widows. He 
advocated deterrent punishment for those who participated or encouraged these 
cruel customs. He pleaded for the inclusion of penal clause in the Indian Criminal 
Code.'° In spite of all this, the pernicious custom persisted. 


For the backwardness of India, widely prevalent illiteracy among women was 
the foremost cause. Without female education, the society would not progress, as 
a bird cannot fly with a single wing.'' Everywhere it is known fact that the mother 
is the first teacher of the children. But in India as the women themselves were 
groping in the dark, they could not lead their children to light. For most of the 
social evils illiteracy among women was the foremost cause. Women's education 
was the most neglected one in the Andhra Districts. The number of literates for 
1000 among females in the Madras Presidency was 5, 6 and 7 in 1881, 1891 and 
1901 respectively. No district in the Andhra area reached even the Presidency 
average. Even in Godawari and Krishna Districts, which had higher percentage of 
female education, only five girls out of 1000 were educated in 1901. This clearly 
shows that the Andhra Districts were backward in female education.!* Y. Vaikuntham 
attributes this sorry state of affairs to a number of causes like child marriages, 
general reluctance of parents to send their female children to schools, non-existence 
of schools earmarked purely for females, male oriented curriculum and the 
superstition that an educated girl would end as a widow." 


Konda Venkatappayya addressed himself to these social drawbacks. He 
emphasized that for happy and harmonious domestic life, female education was 
the preponderant condition.'* He drew a comparison between women in India, and 
those of Western countries. He wished that Indian women should also don the 
robes of doctors, lawyers and teachers like their sisters in America and the European 
countries." Venkatappayya suggested various methods for promoting female 
education. He wanted widows to take to teaching. This would give them not only 
an occupation but would serve the larger societal interest. He encouraged rich 
widows to donate their wealth for educational institutions exclusively meant for 
females.'® His substantial contribution to the spread of education among women 
was during his tenure as a Legislator in the Madras Legislative Assembly. He left 
no stone unturned to see that private appearance for the public examinations was 
permitted by the Government without the girls going to regular educational 
institutions. The Government of Madras Presidency had to yield to the pressure 
mounted up by Konda Venkatappayya. A Government Order was issued permitting 
the girls for private appearance in examinations.'’ The crowning achievement of 
Konda Venkatappayya for female education in the erstwhile Guntur District was 
the starting of Sarada Niketan, a school exclusively meant for girls. He did much 
spadework.'* He visited Poona to seek the advice of Maharishi Karve, the pioneer 
of female education at the national level. He even requested Karve to send trained 
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headmistress to run the proposed Sarada Niketan.'? He took to even pamphleteering 
for this purpose. The groundwork done by Venkatappayya did not go waste. Unnava 
Laxminarayana and his noble wife Laxmibayamma took up the thread left by Konda 
Venkatappayya and started Sarada Niketan in Guntur town. Venkatappayya donated 
150 acres of land to Niketan in the memory of his wife.*” Venkatappayya was 
elected the President of the Niketan. This seedling planted and watered by Konda 
Venkatappayya grew into a mighty tree spreading its branches far and wide under 
the shade of which girls, especially child widows blossomed into teachers, nurses, 
doctors, and Government officials. Even today, it stands healthy as a living 
monument of the indefatigable energies of Konda Venkatappayya for education. 


From times immemorial, a section of Indian women suffered from the serious 
affliction of Devadasi system. This system continued till the first half of the 20th 
century under the guise that the sacred Hindu texts permitted it. This was no more 
than concubinage. A caste called Bhogamvaru emerged in the Coastal Districts. 
During the Celestial Marriages in temples called Kalyanotsavams, the devadasis 
used to dance and sing and to do bhogam to Gods. In return, they were paid a 
portion of the produce from the temple lands.” In other times, they led the life of 
faw prostitutes. Some wealthy individuals in towns and villages kept them as 
concubines. The result was the disturbance of domestic life and societal health. In 
colonial India as in colonial China a concubine emerged as a status symbol for a 
wealthy individual.” No where in the world was professional prostitution given 
the rank of a special caste by itself as in India. 


Gandhi called upon the nation to blot this sin out of community and treat 
Devadasis as mothers, sisters and daughters.2* This degradation had assumed 
monstrous in rich districts like the Krishna and the Godavari. As there was no 
Chemotherapy then, many young boys and girls fell prey to venereal deseases. The 
Gandhian in Konda Venkatappayya was moved to pity and did all he could to put 
and end to this social evil. He drew the attention of the delegates of the Indian 
National Congress Annual Meeting in 1887 held in Madras to this pernicious 
practice.” He refused to attend marriages where lascivious dances of bhogamvaru 
were organised. He used the columns of Krishna Patrika also to wield his whip 
against prostitution. As a result of his untiring efforts, 60 families of prostitutes 
left the profession and took to honorable living in the Tenali Talug of Guntur 
District.” Kandukuri Veeresalingam, Raghupathi Venkataratnam Naidu, Chatti 
Laxminarasimham, Darsi Chenchaiah, Pattabhi Sitharamaiah, Mutnuri Krishna Rao 
and Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao were a galaxy of socia! luminaries who strained 
every nerve of theirs to end the devadasi system.7* In this context mention should 
be made of Yamini Purna Tilakam. Originally she was in the flesh-trade. Permeated 
with the philosophy of Gandhiji and teachings of Gadhians like Konda 
Venkatappayy, she gave up her profession and became freedom fighter. Her 
metamorphosis reminds one of Amra Pali of Goutama Buddha's times. 
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Konda Venkatappayya paid his attention on other social evils afflicting the 
Hindu society like caste-rigidities and untouchability widely prevalent in Pre- 
Independent India. The caste-rigidity was so much in the Coastal Districts that the 
castes became watertight compartments. Inter-dining was strictly prohibited by 
usage and custom. When a dinner was arranged in honor of Bipin Chandra Pal 
who visited Masulipatnam in 1907, it was not attended by orthodox Brahmins on 
‘the ground that Pal was a non-Brahmin.*” When orie of the National Trinity faced 
such an embarrassing situation, it can be well imagined how hard the caste system 
was in the coastal Districts. Venkatappayya though a Brahmin, was never rigid in 
social moorings. If Hindu society is to survive, he pleaded, such rigidities must be 
neutralized. He quoted extensively from the sacred Hindu texts that inter-dinings 
and inter-marriages were permissible. 


Eradication of untouchability was very important in Gandhi's constructive 
program. In fact, he used to say that he gave more importance to end this practice 
in the Hindu society than the attainment of Swaraj. Konda Venkatappayya was 
hesitant to mingle with the dalits in the beginning.° But due to the prodding of 
Gandhiji and his own maturity of thought and action, he started taking his food 
unhesitatingly in the company of them. He traversed long distances in this, and 
worked hard for Harijan temple-entry. He pleaded that ponds and tanks should be 
thrown open for the Harijans. But the caste system is so inextricably interwoven in 
the Hindu society that it could not be wished away by the pious platitudes of persons 
like Konda Venkatappayya Caste system still exhibits its ugly and uncouth face 
overtly and covertly in India even today. 


Owing to large scale unemployment and lack of proper means of livelihood 
certain tribes in Andhra, especially Yanadies and Yerukalas took to burglary, high 
way robbery and theft. When caught, the culprits were subjected to third degree 
methods by the law enforcing agencies. Konda Venkatappayya worked for the 
emancipation of these criminal tribes. Several times he raised this issue on the 
floor of the Madras Legislative Assembly. Pamphlets were also drafted by him and 
distributed among the people, drawing their attention to the immediate need of 
bringing the criminal tribes to the mainstream of life. 
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The Educational Contribution of 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar for Uplift of Dalits in Maharastra 


G Bhadru Naik* 


Bharat Ratna Dr. Ambedkar is one of the Modern thinkers of India. He was 
known to the world as a social thinker, jurist, economist, and a constitutionalist. 
He thought that education is the only key for social change or social transformation. 
He was very keen to make the Depressed Classes (Dalits) to avail themselves of 
the opportunities in the public services. 


Dr. Ambedkar, despite adverse conditions, studied hard and acquired the highest 
degrees, i.e., B.A (1912), M.A (Columbia, U.S.A, 1916), Ph.D (Columbia, U.S.A, 
1917), M.Sc., (London, 1921), D.Sc., (London, 1923) and Bar-at-Law (London, 
1923). The Columbia University conferred on him a Degree of Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary) in 1952 and Osmania University the degree of Doctor of Literature 
(Honorary in 1953), 


An attempt is made in this paper to discuss the educational contribution of 
Ambedkar for uplift of Dalits, by establishing many Educational Institutions and 
Hostels. He had clear idea that the change in the attitude of the people is only 
possible by humanizing education and he recommended the education based on 
good conduct. 


Dr. Ambedkar had viewed education as the means to open the hidden eyes of 
human beings to acquire knowledge and to cultivate the mind. This means was 
closed for the greater sections of the country due to traditional caste system! creating 
graded inequality due to the accident of birth, giving privileges to a small section 
of the society and depriving the major sections of the society. He believed that 
education is necessary for them to shake off their mental lethargy and satisfaction 
with their plight. He demanded that a certain percentage of seats be reserved, that 
hostels and schools be started and informal education be given to the untouchables. 


Dr. Ambedkar firmly believed that education is the only effective means to 
uplift the downtrodden. He also believed that it is only through education that the 
downtrodden could be awakened for their struggle to get their rights. To quote his 
own words: "My final word of advice to you is Educate Agitate and Organize, 
have faith in yourselves with justice on our side, I do not see how we can lose our 
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battle. It is a battle for freedom. It is a battle for the reclamation of the human 
personality," 


In the conference of Kasara Dr. Ambedkar told the down-trodden, "The question 
of bread and water for us is more important than the worship of God. We want 
equality in Hinduism and want to root out the four classes. Whatever you have 
lost, the others have looted it. Difficulties and troubles are not predetermined but 
they are due to injustice and exploitation of others. So, first of all, be educated, 
keep far away from Fate and be strong after being educated and at the same time 
have faith in your strength’. 


He also said that due to lack of education and self-confidence wise men cheat 
you and send you to your doom. You have to root out your slavery through education 
for the end of the slavery do not depend on God or Super-God. 


Dr. Ambedkar knew well that without education, the downtrodden can't achieve 
a high standard of living in the society. He saw that learned Indians arranged for 
the training of cattle and birds but prohibiting the down-trodden from education 
compelled them to live a worse life than the cattle and the birds. Dr. Ambedkar 
was of the opinion that, if the moon, sun, wind and water are meant for the use of 
all the living beings, then why the education should be limited only to higher classes.? 


According to Dr. Ambedkar, "Education is that which make men fearless, teach 
unity, make understand their birth rights and teach men to struggle and fight for the 
freedom". Education is a revolution. If education can't serve these purposes, then 
such education is a dead one and better it should be burnt or set to fire‘. According 
to Ambedkar that is not education which does not make men capable, doesn't teach 
equality and morality, but the true education is that which safeguards the interests 
of the humanity and provides bread, knowledge and feeling of equality in the society. 
True education really creates life in the society’. 

Dr. Ambedkar wanted that the curriculum should provide not only the teaching 
and learning facilities but it should also give the education of character, behaviour, 
organization, experience, self-realization and self-expression, the nature of 
curriculum should be prepared in such a way as to create a feeling of self-dependence 
among the students. In the education of students more importance should be attached 
to the education of bread than the education of God. Ambedkar preferred vocational 
education to literature. He was in favour of a national language. The thought of 
National language establishes unity and equality in society. He wanted to teach the 
illiterates through pictures (photos) in our country and involve them in constructive 
work. He participated in the social activities from his very student life’. 

Dr. Ambedkar was of the opinion that the development made ina society is 
judged by the extent of education made available to women in the society. He was 
in favour of giving compulsory education to women. 
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To achieve his objective, Dr. Ambedkar founded Bahishknt Hitakarini Sabha, 
on 20th July, 1924 and was registered under Act XXI of 1860. Its activities were 
confined to the Presidency of Bombay and its head office was situated at Damodar 
Hall, Bombay’. 


The aims and objectives of the Sabha were as follows: 


a) To promote the spread of education among the Depressed Classes by 
opening hostels or by employing such other means as may seem necessary 
or desirable. 


b) To promote the spread of culture among the Depressed Classes by opening 
libraries, social centers, and classes or study circles. 


c) Toadvance and improve the economic conditions of the Depressed Classes 
by starting Industrial and Agricultural schools. 


d) To represent the grievances of the Depressed, Classes. 


The Bahiskrit Hitkarini Sabha worked hard and opened many schools and 
hostels for Depressed Class students. It supplied clothes, books and stationary 
through collected funds from Solapur Municipality and from other people. It also 
started a magazine called ‘Saraswati Vilas’ opened many libraries and sports clubs. 
It spread the concept of self-respect in the minds of Depressed Classes®. 


Apart from his other measures, Dr. Ambedkar began to take positive steps in 
the field of education in order to spread education among the untouchables. At 
first, he started two hostels for Dalit students at Solapur and Belgaum, in 1925. He 
established the Depressed Classes Education Society with a view to educate his 
people. He also appealed to the Bombay Government to help this society to establish 
hostels, in which poor students could be accommodated. In response to the appeal, 
the Governor of Bombay declared that they would sanction a scheme for five hostels 
for the benefit of secondary school students of the Depressed Classes'°. 


It was difficult for the Depressed Classes Education Society to function due to 
lack of funds and the negative attitude of upper caste people. In order to solve 
these problems, Ambedkar met several persons and contacted several charitable 
institutions with a view to gather help from them. 


On 24th February, 1926, Dr. Ambedkar delivering his first lecture on the Budget 
in Mumbai Legislative Assembly has emphasized the need for introduction of 
compulsory education by the government. He accepted that all should get equal 
opportunity for education and should be no differentiation on the basis of caste, 
class, creed and sex, For this fact, he struggled for life and on getting an opportunity 
he put it in the Constitution. On 2nd October, 1926 Dr. Ambedkar addressing, 
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Untouchable Student Associati on, Said "They should work sincerely for the welfare 
of society, because the future of society depends up on them"!, 


While the Simon Commission was stil] touring in India. Dr. Ambedkar served 
on the Government of Bombay's Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes 
Committee, popularly known as the State Committee. Along with Dr. Ambedkar, 
Dr. P.G Solanki and A.V. Thankkar were among the ten members of the Committee. 


The Committee was constituted by the Government of Bombay, in November 
1928, in order "to enquire into the educational, economic and social conditions of 
the Depressed Classes and the Aboriginal Tribes in the Presidency and to 
recommend measures for their uplift”. The Committee submitted its report to the 
Government in March, 1930. 


The Committee recommended scholarships and students hostels for the 
economic uplift of the Dalits. It stressed on the need to recruit the Depressed Classes 
in the Police and urged that the present bar to the recruitment of the Depressed 
Classes in the army should be removed: that a Dalit officer (now re-designated as 
Director of social welfare) should maintain the list of qualified candidates from 
the Dalits and promote their recruitment: that hereditary services rendered by the 
Dalits should be enquired into: and that housing schemes for the Dalits should be 
promoted. On the social front, the Committee recommended legislation to prevent 
dedication of devadasis; and that social boycott be checked by propaganda and 
legislation!2. 


He founded the Independent Labour Party in 1936. The Independent Labour 
Party in its manifesto on the eve of the General Elections in 1937, following the 
1935 Act, outlined its policy about educational problems. It advocated full and 
compulsory education, and laid special emphasis on technical education.It demanded 
scholarships through State aid to deserving persons from communities which were 
educationally backward. It intended to pass legislation to reorganize university 
education and establish new universities". 

Regarding curriculum Dr. Ambedkar was of the view that not only subjects 
regarding reading, writing and arithmetic should be selected, but also wanted that 
along with general subjects, the subjects, which give character, behaviour, 
organization experience, realization and expression should be kept in the curriculum. 
He was in favour of putting the subjects like science and technology to promote 
employment. To give a concrete shape to his educational thoughts, he established 
a Peoples Education Society on 8th July, 1945". The Establishment of this Society 
is the greatest work that Dr. Ambedkar did towards propagating higher education 
among the Dalits. The People's Education Society's objective was not merely to 
give education, but also to give education in sucha manner as to promote intellectual, 
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moral and social democracy. This is what modern India needs and this is what all 
well-wishers of India must promote”. 


Ambedkar started the Siddhartha College in Bombay, on behalf of People's 
Education Society, on 20th June 1946. Later, the Colleges of Law and Commerce 
were also added. He said that he could have named this college after a multi- 
millionaire by taking millions of rupees from him, but he did not choose that path. 
Instead, he named the College after Buddha. The ideals ofthe disciples of Gautama 
Buddha were emphasized by Ambedkar before starting Siddhartha College. The 
ideals were: (1) to search for the truth (2) to follow the teachings of the religion 
which teach about human values. Though he started People's Education Society, 
still he opined that greater responsibility for providing educational opportunities 
to the people is of the government'®. 


Dr. Ambedkar came to Hyderabad and claimed a share in the one crore fund 
that was sanctioned by the Nizam Government for establishment of educational 
institutions in Marathwada, Aurangabad. He obtained a share which was due to 
Marathwada area. He also pleaded with the Nizam for the sanction of hundred 
acres of land in Aurangabad, and the Nizam kindly granted the land. 


The foundation-stone of the new college at Aurangabad named after Milind 
was laid on September, 1950 by the President of Indian Republic, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, who paid glowing tributes to Dr. B.R. Ambedkar for his erudition and his 
zeal in spreading education among the poor classes. On that occasion Dr. Ambedkar 
planted a Bodhi tree on the campus of Milind College, Aurangabad’. 


The Ambedkar’s College in Mahad and another Ambedkar's College run by 
Neo Buddhists at Nagpur etc, are great achievements of Ambedkar and his followers. 
These institutions later, have been followed by a complex of institutions started for 
the enlightenment and upliftment of the depressed classes". 


The motto of the People's Education Society is ‘Knowledge and Compassion’. 
The society has made good progress in this direction. At present the society runs a 
number of colleges affiliated to various Universities and institutions and their 
names are as followes:"” 


The Names of the Colleges: 
1. Siddharth College of Arts, Science & Commerce; Bombay : 1946 
2. Milind College of Arts, Aurangabad : 1950 
3. Milind College of Science, Aurangabad : 1950 
4. Siddharth College of Arts, Science & Commerce, Bombay : 1953 
5. Siddharth College of Law, Bombay : 1956 
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Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar College of Arts & Commerce, 


Aurangabad : 1963 
Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar College of Arts & Science & 

Commerce, Mahad, Dist, Riagad : 1963 
Dr. Ambedkar College of Law, Aurangabad : 1968 
Dr. Ambedkar College of Commerce & Economics, 
Wadala, Bombay : 1971 
Dr. Ambedkar College of Law, Wadala, Bombay : 1978 
PES College of Physical Education, Aurangabad : 1984 
Dr. Ambedkar College of Arts & Commerce, 

Yerwada, Pune : 1985 
PES English Medium School, Yerwada, Pune?° : 1985 


With this view in mind, he rightly started a number of Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Engineering, Medical and Law Colleges through the People's Education Society, 
Other Institutions are as follows?': 


1. Siddharth Institute of Industry & Administration, Mumbai : 1967 
2. Siddharth Night High School, Mumbai ; 1947 
_ 3. Milind Multipurpose High School, Aurangabab : 1955 
4. Matoshri Ramabai Ambedkar High School, Aurangabad : 1965 
5. PES's Secondary School & Jr. College, Navi Mumbai ; 1978 
6. Nagsen High School & Jr. College, Nanded : 1981 
7. People's Education Society's English Medium 
K.G. School, Bangalore : 1984 
Hostels and Ashrams: 
1. Siddharth Vihar Hostel, Wadala, Bombay. 
2. Subhedar Sawadkar Vidhyarthi Ashram, Mahad, Dit. Raigad. 
3. Matoshri Ramabai Ambedkar Vidyarthi Ashram, Dapoli, Dist. Raigad. 
4. Milind College of Arts and Science Girls Hostel, Aurangabad. 
5. Milind College of Science, Boys Hostel, Aurangabad. 
6. Milind College of Science Hostel, Aurangabad. 
7. Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar College of Commerce & Arts Boy's Hostel, 
Aurangaba. 
8. Sant Gadge Maharaj Chokhamela Vastigrah, Pandarpur. 


Although Ambedkar started educational institutions through voluntary efforts 
and organizations, he strongly believed in the educational modernization of masses 
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under the auspices of the State. In his concept of State Socialism he called for a 
major role for the State in discharging its duties in respect of education of the 
unlettered millions of citizens in the country®. 

The People's Education Society has been playing an important role for spreading 
higher education among the Dalits. The Colleges of this Society givea lot of facilities 
to the students; i.e., monthly scholarship, cheap accommodation and pays immense 
attention to their problems. The students after completing their education have 
been working in various bodies and offices. The credit goes to the graduates of this 
Society for spreading Ambedkarism among the Dalits as well as keeping the 
movement alive”. 


On August 29th, 1947 Dr. Ambedkar was nominated as the Chairman of 
Constitution Drafting Committee. Dr. Ambedkar succeeded in adding Section 334 
in the Constitution. He provided provisions for the welfare of the down - trodden 
and dipressed classes”, 

By Poona Pact, in place of Communal Award, Joint Electorate and the system 
of reservations were accepted. In the Directive principles of the State Policy, 
universal and compulsory education, including education for a!l children up to the 
age of [4 was included. Article 30 provides a provision for opening of Schools 
and its administration by minority community of their choice. Article 29 envisages 
equal educational rights and it prohibits every educational institution run or aided 
by State Government to discriminate on the basis of caste, colour, language or 
religion’, 

Article 350 provides a provision of imparting education in the mother tongue. 
This onerous responsibility lies with the State Government whom Dr. Ambedkar 
admired stressed that atishudras suffered because of lack of education. Dr. Ambedkar 
himself argued; 

"I firmly believe in the efficacy of education as a panacea for our social evils. 
The problem of lower order in this country is not only economic but also cultural. 
It is not enough to house them, feed them and then to leave them to serve the 
higher classes as was the ancient ideal of this country. It is even more necessary to 
remove from them that feeling of inferiority which has stunted their growth and 
made them slaves of others and to create in them a consciousness of significance 
of life for themselves and for their country of which they have been cruelly robbed 
by the current social order of this country. | am convinced that nothing can achieve 
this except the spread of higher education". 

Therefore, reservation in higher education is a sine qua non of Dalit uplift?’. 


In his address to the Elphinstone College (Bombay) in December, 1952 
Ambedkar urged the necessity of organizing University education to meet the 
requirements of the modern world, and to make the university an abode of 
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knowledge and not a centre of training clerks. To him nothing was more sacred 
than learning. He reminded the students the glorious tradition, untiring industry, 
high aims and high sense of public life of Ranade, Tilak and Gokale*. 


What we need is a social revolution, an educational revolution and a public 
services revolution through crash programmes and mass line methodology, 
Navodaya Schools from this angle are new hoaxes. Antyodaya in the widest 
commonality spread is the consummation devoutly to be wished”’. 


There is the question of merit urged against them although the truth is that 
given better environment, better opportunities, better training and special coaching, 
they can more than successfully compete with the so-called upper classes. Given 
them education in the L.K.G., U.K.G and the Doon Schools, the St. Stephen College 
or Miranda House or other high class colleges with sophistications woven into the 
course and the carriers they will beat the best*. 


The definition on education given by Dr. Ambedkar was quite clear 1.e., the 
education which creates no ability which is not responsible for learning equality, 
which has no compulsion for morality, is not education. He demanded such a form 
of our education which can be the protector of human welfare. Dr. Ambedkar aiso 
told that education is one, which be helpful in providing; 

¢ Equality in society, 

¢ Bread (food) for stomach. 

¢ Satisfaction of knowledge. 


The education not possessing all these is a handicapped education, which creates 
a society of handicapped persons. In real sense, education is that which produce 
life characteristics in society’’. 

To sum up, when we survey the educational conditions of the Dalits from 
1920, we find that there were a very few matriculates and even fewer graduates 
among the Dalits, when Dr. Ambedkar had just started his public career. Today we 
see a significant progress has been made by the Dalits in this direction due to the 
comprehensive efforts of Dr. Ambedkar in this cause. It really helped the Dalits for 
elevating their status in Indian Society*. 

Dr. Ambedkar was of the strong belief that only through proper education and 
knowledge, lower sections of Maharashtra State could pet themselves liberated 
from the yoke of slavery. One could have noticed that most of the doctors, advocates 
in Maharashtra some 50 or 60 years back were Brahmins and other forward 
communities and the Dalit professionals were very rare. But today, we can see 
lakhs of Dalit graduates, Post-graduates, doctors, engineers, lawyers and professors 
in the Maharashtra, because of the earlier efforts of Dr. Ambedkar who established 
a number of educational institutions in various parts of the State. The impact of 
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Dr. Ambedkar has become permanent feature of India and this is a distinction 
which the work of no other world leader has achieved. 
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The Idealogical Differences Between Dr. B.R.Ambedkar 
and Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru: Some Reflections 


Nagaraju Vadapalli* 


Most of us know Dr. B.R. Ambedkar's ideological fights with M.K.Gandhi. 
Not many, however, would know the kind of issues Dr. B.R Ambedkar had with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first Prime Minister. The modernist Pandit Nehru 
had turned so conservative after India's freedom-or he was a conservative throughout 
his life.' Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, framer of the Indian constitution, Savior of the Indian 
Depressed Classes, fought with Congress at the time of Indian independence 
struggle because it never put efforts to uplift Indian Depressed Classes. After 
independence, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar changed his attitude of anti-Congress and decided 
to work with them. But Dr. B.R. Ambedkar was humiliated by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru all the time in the course of working with government. While discussing 
differences between North and South regions, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar criticized Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru as a conservative on his activities on the occasion of swearing as 
Prime Minister of India. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was born on 14 November 1889 in Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh. 
His father, Motilal Nehru was a noted advocate and an influential political leader. 
His mother Swarupa Rani was a religious lady. Though, the Nehru family descended 
from Kashmiri Brahmin heritage, their lifestyle was different from that of other 
Indian well-to-do families. Jawaharlal Nehru was first sent to Harrow school and 
then to Cambridge University in England for further education. There, Pandit Nehru 
qualified as a barrister. Pandit Nehru, during his stay in London, was attracted by 
the ideas of liberalism, socialism and nationalism. This was the period, when his 
interest to join the nationalist movement developed. He returned to India in 1912, 
and joined the Allahabad High Court Bar*. In 1912, he attended the Bankipore 
Congress as a delegate, and became Secretary of the Home Rule League, Allahabad, 
in 1919. In 1916, he had his first meeting with Mahatma Gandhi and felt immensely 
inspired by him, *it was not until 1917 that Pandit Nehru was stirred by a political 
issue, the imprisonment of Annie Besant, an Irish theosophist devoted to Indian 
freedom. As a result, Pandit Nehru became active in the Home Rule League. His 
involvement in the nationalist movement gradually replaced his legal practice. His 
political apprenticeship with the Congress lasted from 1919 to 1929. He organized 


* — Lecturer in Political Science, P.G. College, Kakatiya University, Subedari, Hanamkonda. 
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the first Kisan March in Pratapgarh District of Uttar Pradesh in 1920. He was 
twice imprisoned in connection with the Non-Cooperation Movement of 1920-22. 
In 1923, he became general secretary of the party for two years and again, in 1927, 
for another two years. His interests and duties took him on journeys over wide 
areas of India, particularly in his native United Provinces, where his first exposure 
to the overwhelming poverty and degradation of the peasantry had a profound 
influence on his basic ideas for solving these vital problems. Though vaguely 
inclined toward socialism, Pandit Nehru's radicalism had set in no definite mold. 
The watershed in his political and economic thinking was his tour of Europe and 
the Soviet Union during 1926-27. Pandit Nehru's real interest in Marxism and his 
socialist pattern of thought stem from that tour, even though it did not appreciably 
increase his knowledge of communist theory and practice. His subsequent sojourns 
in prison enabled him to study Marxism in more depth, Interested in its ideas but 
repelled by some of its methods, he could never bring himself to accept Karl Marx's 
writings as revealed scripture. Yet from then, on the yardstick of his economic 
thinking remained Marxist, adjusted, where necessary, to Indian conditions.‘ 


He toured Italy, Switzerland, England, Belgium, Germany and Russia in 1926. 
In Belgium, he attended the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in Brussels as an 
official delegate of the Indian National Congress. Earlier, in 1926, at the Madras 
Congress, Pandit Nehru had been instrumental in committing the Congress to the 
goal of Independence. While leading a procession against the Simon Commission, 
he was lathe-charged in Lucknow in 1928. On August 29, 1928 he attended the 
All-Party Congress and was one of the signatories to the Pandit Nehru Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reform, named after his father Shri Motilal Nehru. The same 
year, he also founded the 'Independence for India League', which advocated 
complete severance of the British connection with India, and became its General 
Secretary. In 1929, Pandit Nehru was elected President of the Lahore Session of 
the Indian National Congress, where complete independence for the country was 
adopted as the goal. He was imprisoned several times during 1930-35 in connection 
with the Salt Satyagraha and other movements launched by the Congress. He 
completed his ‘Autobiography’ in Almora Jail on February 14, 1935. After release, 
he flew to Switzerland to see his ailing wife and visited London in February-March, 
1936. He also visited Spain in July 1938, when the country was in the throw of 
Civil War, and just before the court-break of the Second World War, he visited 
China too. 


On October 31, 1940 Pandit Nehru was arrested for offering individual 
Satyagraha to protest against India's forced participation in war, and was released 
along with the other leaders in December 1941. On August 7, 1942, Pandit Nehru 
moved the historic ‘Quit India’ resolution at the AICC session in Bombay. On August 
8, 1942 he was arrested along with other leaders and taken to Ahmednagar Fort. 
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This was his longest and also his last detention. In all, he suffered imprisonment 
nine times. After his release in January 1945, he organized legal defense for those 
officers and men of the INA charged with treason. In March 1946, Pandit Nehru 
toured South East Asia. In 1945, as Congress president, Pandit Nehru was pressed 
into negotiations with the Moslem League and the Viceroy. Congress-Moslem 
League negotiations were marked by communal killings in Calcutta, followed by 
sympathetic outbreaks throughout India. Final decisions were reached in 
conversations between the last British Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, and Pandit 
Nehru, Gandhi, and Mohammad Ali Jinnah. He was elected President of the 
Congress for the fourth time on July 6, 1946. According to the Mountbatten Plan, 
two separate dominions were created. Nehru became prime minister and minister 
of external affairs of independent India in 1947. 


Free India's first elections in 1951-1952 resulted in an overwhelming Congress 
victory. Economic planning and welfare were the first claims on Pandit Nehru's 
attention. He inaugurated a diluted version of socialist planning: concentration of 
public investment in areas of the economy that were free from private interests. 
The Planning Commission was created in 1950, and was launched the First Five- 
Year Plan in 1951 stressing an increase in agricultural output. Pandit Nehru also 
took pride in the Community Development Program, established to raise the 
standard of living in the villages. Pandit Nehru was the architect of non-alignment 
in foreign policy. Economic weakness and the Indian tradition were powerful factors 
in formulating the policy. The other influence on Pandit Nehru's foreign policy 
was his controversial minister of defense, Krishna Menon. Pandit Nehru sought 
closer relations with non-aligned Asian states, with India in the role of leader. 
Pandit Nehru's non-alignment policy was criticized by many Westerners and some 
Indians as giving preference to totalitarian countries rather than to democracies. 
Some critics believed that non-alignment left India no effective means to deal with 
China, national defense, the Great Powers, or the underdeveloped community. On 
the other hand, non-alignment had many Indian defenders, even in the face of the 
Chinese invasion of Indian border territory in 1962. Some held that non-alignment 

trategy for deterrence and peace, a force for protecting Indian independence 
and preservation of the international community on ethical grounds. Nevertheless, 
nonalignment as implemented by Pandit Nehru did not prevent the government 
from resorting to force in Hyderabad, Kashmir, and Goa.® 


Unlike, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar did not take his birth in 
upper caste as a part of Chaturvarna system in India. He took his birth in untouchable 
caste as part of outcaste category and Dr. B.R. Ambedkar was proved himself as 
progressive, secular, socialist, and statesman in other words egalitarian but Pandit 
Nehru who came from Kashmir Pandit family preached secularism, socialism, and 
progressive thoughts but he never tried to make it in practice. 
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Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was born at Mhow in central India on 14 April 
1891’. Throughout his childhood he was subjected to inhuman treatment based on 
untouchability which had been an inherent feature of Indian society. Bhimrao Ranji 
Ambedkar after experiencing the ill-treatment at the school level and in the society 
had determined to fight against the social evils imposed on Scheduled Castes, 
other lower castes and women. He also realized that the root cause of social 
discrimination is in the institution of caste order and its practice. Throughout his 
life he had championed the cause of untouchables and other lower castes and women. 
He put up a valiant struggle throughout his life to help his neglected brethren to 
lead a better life in dignity and with self-respect. His life itself is an ideal to all 
Indians to build up their careers. His birth as untouchable, religious restrictions 
imposed on his study and on his personal life made him verdict of Hinduism and 
the humiliating conditions which he faced, made him to struggle for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes. He took up several movements like Mahad Tank Satyagraha, 
Kalaram Temple Satyagraha etc., His role as a Law Minister and Constitutional 
maker is sufficient to prove him as a real activist. His writings reflected his desire 
to see India as a strong and land of self -respect. 


Babasaheb Ambedkar participated in all deliberations of constitution making from 
the Mont-Ford reforms (1919) to Cabinet Mission Scheme (1946)*. He attended 
all conferences as the Depressed Classes leader demanding separate identity and 
separate electorates to his community, But, committees like Mont-Ford and 
Southborough committee did not accept the claim. They recognized the Muslim 
communal representation. Later, he was elected to work with Simon Commission 
which came to India in 1928. He again pleaded for separate recognition to his 
community. Babasaheb Ambedkar in a memorandum to the Simon Commission 
demanded joint electorate with reserved seats for the Depressed Classes’. On March, 
1928 Babasaheb Ambedkar introduced a Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council 
to amend the Bombay hereditary offices Act of 1874, which made the Mahars to 
loose their self-respect and tied them to the small jobs. He provided more security 
to the "Watandars' (Land holders), better security for payment of remuneration of 
certain classes and to specify the rules and duties of Watanders. But, the Bill was 
disapproved by the select committee and Ambedkar had withdrawn the Bill in 
1929. 

Dr. B.R. Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Srivasan represented the Depressed 
Classes in the Three Round Table Conferences held in London. Their demand was 
to achieve separate identity and electorates for Depressed Classes. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar criticized the British rule about its neutrality towards the problem of 
untouchability. He pleaded for common citizenship, free use of rights, and adequate 
representation in the Legislatures, Government Services and in the cabinet. In the 
second session, Babasaheb Ambedkar stressed that power should be shared by all 
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communities in their respective proportions, thereby, on August,1932 Ramsay Mc. 
Donald announced the Communal Award'’. Depressed Classes were recognized 
as minority along with Muslims, Sikhs and Panjab Hindus. The Award gave 
additional right to Depressed Classes to contest in general constituencies also. The 
reservation was limited up to 20 years, but M.K.Gandhi criticised severely on 
recognizing the Depressed Classes as minority and went on fast unto death.To 
save Gandhi, Dr. B.R.Ambedkar met him in Yeravada Jail where he was on fast. 
He agreed with M.K.Gandhi's proposal of panel system to all seats. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar demanded 197 seats for his people and got 126 only. According to the 
Government of India Act of 1935, general elections were declared in 1937.The 
Indian National Congress was the biggest party having a following in every province, 
there were also Liberals, the Muslim League, and others. Dr. B.R.Ambedkar formed 
the Independent Labour Party (ILP) in August, 1936" and contested in the elections 
in Bombay Presidency. The party won 13 seats out of 15 reserved seats and two 
general seats. Dr. B.R Ambedkar and his party worked as an opposition in the 
Legislative Council and struggled hard to solve the agricultural problems in the 
Bombay Province. The Independent Labour Party had criticized vehemently the 
politics of the Congress regarding Tenancy, the Anti-Strike Bill, etc., He organized 
special wing for Depressed Classes within his Labor party. In 1939, Muslims were 
raising the slogans of separation from India under the leadership of Jinnah. 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar examined the criteria of separation and published a book titled 
"Pakistan or partition of India". The refrain of the book was the division of India 
into India (Hindustan) and Pakistan. He felt that separation of the country is a 
must for the salvation of Communal problem and for the prosperity of India.In 
1942, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar was appointed to the post of Labor member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. He assured the labor that he was on their favor and 
advised them to work to establish a Labor Government in India. He worked for the 
welfare of labor and brought several laws like the payment on holidays, regular 
payment of bonus and many laws were reformed. 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar proposed a scheme for constitutional reforms in the place 
of Sapru Committee proposals. He recommended that 40 percent representation 
should go to Hindus, 32 percent to Muslims, 20 percent to Scheduled Castes, 3 
percent to Anglo-Indians in the Central Assemblies. He promised Muslims a better 
security in his proposal. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar left to England to demand Constitutional 
safeguards for untouchables in the Independent India in which he visualized it in 
near future. The Independent Labor Party was transformed into the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation’* and assured its party men (Scheduled Caste men) 
equality, liberty and justice, but unfortunately it was defeated in the elections. The 
Cabinet Mission arrived in New Delhi on March 24th, 1946 to set up a Constituent 
Assembly-Machinery where by a Constitution could be framed by Indians for 
Indians. The Viceroy proposed an interim government consisting of 14 members 
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of whom 6 were from the Congress including Scheduled Caste members, 5 from 
Muslim League 1 Sikh 1 Parsee and | Indian Christian. Pandit Nehru asserted the 
Congress decision to Indian Constituent Assembly and League was away from the 
Cabinet. The new Government took office on September 2, 1946; Muslim League 
joined in it and shortly raised the demand of two constituent assemblies. 
Congressmen were offended by the demand severely. The British Parliament passed 
Indian Independence Act on July, 1947. The names of the cabinet ministers were 
announced on 3rdAugust, 1947.On 15th of August, 1947 India became a free nation. 
The dreams of the great leaders of National Movement and the sacrifices of 
innumerable martyrs became a reality. Other side the happiness of the independence 
was marked by Communal violence. After independence, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
changed his anti-Congress and anti-Gandhi attitude and decided to co-operate with 
them, and was called by the then Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, to 
accept the office of ministry and worked for 4 years in his government as a Law 
minister’*. For this time, Babasaheb Ambedkar had experienced different attitude 
from Pandit Nehru's administration, what he taught earlier, about uplift of Indian 
weaker sections towards nation building. 


CAPABILITIES Vs SOCIAL STATUS: 


The first matter io Babasaheb Ambedkar the Law Ministry was administratively 
ofno importance. It gave no opportunity for shaping the policy of the Government 
of India. In this connection, Babasaheb Ambedkar commented that "it is an empty 
soap box only good for old lawyers to play with."When the Prime Minister made 
the offer, Babasaheb Ambedkar told him that besides being a lawyer by my education 
and experience, was competent to run any administrative Department and that in 
the old Viceroy’s Executive Council, which held two administrative portfolios, 
that of Labor and CPWD., where a great deal of planning projects were dealt with 
by him and would like to have some administrative portfolio. The Prime Minister 
agreed and said he would give in addition to Law, the Planning Department which, 
he said, was intending to create. Unfortunately, the Planning Department came 
very late in the day and when it did come, Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar was left out. 
During that time, there have been many transfers of portfolios from one Minister 
to another. Babasaheb Ambedkar thought that he might be considered for any one 
of them. But, Babasaheb Ambedkar had always been left out of consideration. 
Many Ministers have been given two or three portfolios, and they have been 
overburdened. Others, like Babasaheb Ambedkar wanted more work but it is difficult 
to understand what is the principle, that was underlying the distribution of 
Government work among Ministers which the Prime Minister follows. Is it capacity? 
Is it trust? Is it friendship? Is it pliability? Babasaheb Ambedkar was not even 
appointed to be a member of any main Committee of the Cabinet such as Foreign 
Affairs Committee, or the Defense Committee. When the Economic Affairs 
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Committee was formed, Babasaheb Ambedkar expected, in view of the fact that he 
was primarily a student of Economics and Finance, to be appointed to this 
Committee. But again he was left out. He was appointed to it by the Cabinet, when 
the Prime Minister had gone to England. But, when he returned, he left Babasaheb 
Ambedkar from the cabinet. Subsequently, Babasaheb Ambedkar’s is name was 
added to the Committee, but that was as a result of his protest.'* Here, Pandit 
Nehru showed his upper caste attitude towards Dr. B.R.Ambedkar, because 
Babasaheb was a symbol of revolt against social domination and for social justice. 


EGALITARIAN Vs EXPLOITATIVE: 


The Second matter that had made Babasaheb Ambedkar dissatisfied with the 
Government, which relates to the treatment accorded to the Backward Classes and 
the Scheduled Castes. Babasaheb Ambedkar was felt very sorry to that the 
Constitution did not embody any safeguards for the Backward Classes. It was left 
to be done by the Executive Government on the basis of the recommendations of a 
Commission to be appointed by the President. More than a year has elapsed since 
the Constitution passed, but the Government has not even thought of appointing 
the Commission. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar raged the issue of constituting the commission 
as per article 340 of the constitution of India to identify the OBCs and his demand 
was accepted.’ The provisions made in the Constitution for safeguarding the 
position of the Scheduled Castes were not to his satisfaction. However, he accepted 
them for what they were worth, hoping that Government will show some 
determination to make them effective. What is the position of Scheduled Castes 
today? So far as we see, it is the same as before. The same old tyranny, the same 
old oppression, the same old discrimination which existed before, exists now and 
perhaps in a worst form. Babasaheb Ambedkar said that "I can refer to hundreds of 
cases where people from the Scheduled Castes from Delhi and adjoining places 
have come to me with their tales of woes against the Caste Hindus and the Police 
have refused to register their complaints and render them any help.""° Here, It is 
observed that Pandit Nehru never tried to establish egalitarian society in India 
through providing special provisions to other socially deprived sections. 


STATESMAN Vs POLITICIAN: 


The third matter which caused dissatisfaction and actual anxiety and even 
worry, is the foreign policy of the country. Any one, who has followed the course 
of our foreign policy and along with it the attitude of other countries towards India, 
could realize the sudden change that has taken place in their attitude towards us. 
On 15th of August, 1947 when we began our life as an independent country, there 
was no country which wished us ill. Every country in the world was our friend. 
Today, all our friends have deserted us. We have no friends left. We have alienated 
ourselves. We are pursuing a lonely furrow with no one even to second our 
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resolutions in the UNO. In this connection, we should remember the words of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar who reminded of what Bismark and Bernard Shaw have 
said. Bismark has said that "politics is nota game of realizing the ideal. Politics is 
the game of the possible.” Bernard Shaw not very long ago said that "good ideals 
are good but one must not forget that it is often dangerous to be too good". Our 
foreign policy is in complete Opposition to these words of wisdom uttered by two 
of the world’s greatest men. How dangerous it has been to us this policy of doing 
the impossible and of being too good is illustrated by the great drain on our resources 
made by our military expenditure, by the difficulty of getting food for our starving 
millions and by difficulty of getting aid for the industrialization of our country. 
Crores of rupees of revenue we raise annually, to spend on the Army. Itis a colossal 
expenditure which has hardly any parallel. This colossal expenditure is the direct 
result of our foreign policy, and said that we have to bear the whole of the Bill for 
our defense because we have no friends on whom we can depend for help in any 
emergency that may arise and wondered at this sort of foreign policy.'’ Here, what 
Pandit Nehru achieved by his Non-alignment policy about neighbouring countries 
was nothing and we have been depending on Russia in international relations, 


SECULAR Vs MATERIALIST: 


The fourth matter was, our quarrel with Pakistan. There are two grounds which 
have disturbed our relations with Pakistan - one is Kashmir and the other is the 
condition of our people in East Bengal. In this connection, Babasaheb Ambedkar 
said that "I felt that we should be more deeply concemed with East Bengal where 
the condition of our people seems from all the newspapers intolerable than with 
Kashmir. Not withstanding this, we have been Staking our claims on the Kashmir 
issue". Taking that to be the main question, Babasaheb Ambedkar view has always 
been that the right solution is partition of Kashmir. Give the Hindu and Buddhist 
part to India and the Muslim part to Pakistan as we did in the case of India. We are 
really not concerned with the Muslim part of Kashmir. It is a matter between the 
Muslims of Kashmir and Pakistan. They may decide the issue as they like. Or if 
you like, divide into three parts: the cease fire zone, the Valley and the Jammu- 
Ladhak Region and have a plebiscite only in the Valley. What I am afraid of is that 
in the proposed plebiscite, which is to be an overall plebiscite, the Hindus and 
Buddhists of Kashmir are likely to be dragged into Pakistan against their wishes. "® 
Here, Pandit Nehru failed to act judiciously and lit the fire of Kashmir by appealing 
to the UNO. Instead of waging a war against Pakistan as we did in the case of 
Hyderabad, Junagarh and Goa. 

PROGRESSIVE Vs CONSERVATIVE: 


The fifth matter, the Hindu Code Bill and women empowerment, was introduced 
in the House of Constituent Assembly on 11th April, 1947. The principles of 
codification covered: (i) Right to property, (ii) Order of succession to property, 
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(iii) Maintenance, marriage, divorce, adoption, minority and guardianship"’ drafted 
by B.R. Ambedkar on the basis of the detailed examination and recommendations 
made by the B.N. Rau Committee (constituted before Independence), tackled the 
problems of women of only the majority community. The Bill was put on the Agenda 
and was taken up on 17th September 1951, for further clause by clause 
consideration. As the discussion was going on, the Prime Minister put forth a new 
proposal, namely, that the Bill as a whole may not be got through within the time 
available and that it was desirable to get a part of it enacted into law rather than 
allow the whole of it to go to waste. It was a great wrench to Dr.B.R. Ambedkar, 
but he agreed, for, as the proverb says "it is better to save a part when the whole is 
likely to be lost", The Prime Minister suggested that we should select the Marriage 
and Divorce part. The Bill in its truncated form went on. After two or three days of 
the discussion of the Bill the Prime Minister came up with another proposal. This 
time, his proposal was to drop the whole Bill even the Marriage and Divorce portion. 
This came to Dr. B.R. Ambedkar as a great shock - a bolt from the blue and criticized 
governiment and the truncated Bill was dropped.” The Hindu Code Bill, in the 
opinion of some, it may be wrong. But, Dr.B.R. Ambedkar took a different view 
that "the Hindu Code was the greatest social reform measure ever undertaken by 
the legislature in this country. No law passed by the Indian Legislature in the past 
or likely to be passed in the future can be compared to it in point of its significance. 
To leave inequality between class and class, between sex and sex, which is the soul 
of Hindu Society untouched and to go on passing legislation relating to economic 
problems is to make a farce of our Constitution and to build a palace on a dung 
heap". In the words of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, it was killed and died unset and unsung. 
Here, Pandit Nehru acted as conservative rather than socialist. Jawaharlal Nehru 
dropped the Hindu Code Bill on September 22, 1951. As free India's first Law 
Minster, Dr.Babasaheb Ambedkar recognized that it was his duty to freewomen 
from the clutches of Manu's laws. But caste Hindu "leaders" and "intellectuals", 
not prepared to respect women as equals, opposed this Bill calling it an attack on 
their religion. A spineless Nehru yielded to pressure by the orthodox Hindu leaders 
and decided to drop the Bill. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar strongly backed the Bill and 
called on the liberal intelligentsia and the media to come forward in support of the 
Bill, but most failed to respond to his call unable to see beyond their caste 
prejudices?! 


Let us be a little bit honest to diagnose the illness by taking into consideration 
all the aspects and aspirations in changed scenario, circumstances and atmosphere. 
Only then we could have a perfect planning to achieve our cherished aims that are 
prosperity and other rights in order to bring human beings. This could be achieved 
only if we are able to blow up the heinous Hindu-shastras by using dynamite as 
affirmed by none else than Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, the emancipator of the millions 
including Indian women.*” Whereas, Pandit Nehru came from Indian aristocratic 
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family and became the first Prime Minister of India and introduced five year plans 
in order to achieve the Democratic Socialism in India without taking any steps to 
achieve structural changes and it also failed in practice. 
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The Role of ITDC in the Promotion of Tourism 
Ch. Rajkumar* 


INTRODUCTION: 


Tourism today is one of the world's fastest growing and oldest industries. With 
the advent of industrialization, people started moving in large numbers to places 
away from their usual places of residence and work with a view to seek change. 
This trend continued until tourism became a great mass phenomenon!. For any 
industry to develop an organization is a must. The aim of the organization is to 
arrange people into working groups and associating those with similar functions 
or purposes in order to move efficiently to obtain a desired result from their combined 
action’. Governments, therefore, have to play a key role in the planning, 
development, regulation and marketing of tourism. Tourism helps every government 
because it provides employment to the citizens and earns foreign currency for the 
country.’ Therefore, practically every government in the world, irrespective of its 
size, has a tourism development corporation. In this way the Government of India 
has its own development corporation, that is "India Tourism Development 
Corporation (ITDC)". 


ABOUT ITDC: 


India Tourism Development Corporation (ITDC) was set up on October 1, 
1966, when the private sector was not active in tourism development*. ITDC set 
up with an authorized capital of five crore rupees. The amount was increased to 
thirty crores in 1973-74 and to sixty crores in 1981 - 82. The paid-up equity capital 
of the corporation is Rs. 31.94 crores. The corporation is a Government of India 
undertaking. Funds are provided by the government in the shape of equity and 
loan capital’. The government needed an independent agency to run and operate 
many small hotels and motels which had been built by the government in different 
parts of India to cater to the needs of foreign tourists and the newly emerging class 
of upper income domestic tourists*. 

IMPORTANCE: 

India Tourism Development Corporation was entrusted with the task of helping 
to develop a tourist infrastructure and promoting India as a tourist destination.’ 
Over the years ITDC has been playing a crucial and strategic role in ensuring: 


* — Lecturer in Tourism Management, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 
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* Proper dispersal of socio-economic benefits of tourism. 

* Promoting national integration and international understanding 

* Removal of regional imbalances 

* Generating employment opportunities. 

* Augmenting foreign exchange earnings, and 

* Acting as a catalyst in the development of tourism by opening up new 

unexplored tourist areas*. 

ITDC's present range of operations is very diverse. The package of tourist 
services comprises accommodation, catering, transport, publicity services, duty 
free shops, an in house travel agency, entertainment, conferences, and a management 
consultancy, providing services within India and abroad. 
ACCOMMODATION: 

ITDC operating 37 hotels, motels, and resorts with four thousand rooms, on 
the name of Ashok Chain. Ashok Chain is the largest in India and the only one to 
provide tourist services in all parts of the country. Ashok hotels have been divided 
into three categories. Ashok Elite Hotels, Ashok Classic Hotels and Ashok Comfort 
Hotels. The first two categories consist of deluxe as well as three to five - star 
properties, while Comfort hotels are the budget hotels’. The following list shows 
their geographical spread. 

ASHOK ELITE HOTELS: 


Ashok Hotel, New Delhi 

Hotel Samrat, New Delhi 

Hotel Ashok, Bangalore 

Hotel Airport Ashok, Kolkata 
Kovalam Ashok Beach Resort, Kovalam 
Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel, Mysore. 
ASHOK CLASSIC HOTELS: 

Hotel Kanishka, New Delhi 

Qutab Hotel, New Delhi 

Hotel Janpath, New Delhi 

Hotel Agra Ashok, Agra 

Bharathpur Forest Lodge, Bharathpur 
Hotel Kalinga Ashok, Bhubaneswar 
Hotel Bodh Gaya Ashok, Bodh Gaya 
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8. Hotel Jaipur Ashok, Jaipur 

9. Hotel Jammu Ashok, Jammu 

10. Hotel Khajuraho Ashok, Khajuraho 

11. Hotel Madurai Ashok, Madurai 

12, Temple Bay Ashok Beach Resort, Mahabalipuram 
13. Hotel Manali Ashok, Manali 

14. Hotel Patliputra Ashok, Patna 

15. Laxmi Vilas Palace Hotel, Udaipur 

16. Hotel Varanasi Ashok, Varanasi 


ASHOK COMFORT HOTELS: 


Hotel Ranjith, New Delhi 
Lodhi Hotel, New Delhi 
Ashok Yatriniwas, New Delhi 
Hotel Lake view Ashok, Bhopal 
Hotel Brahmaputra Ashok, Guwahati 
Hotel Hassan Ashok, Hassan 
Hotel Donyipolo Ashok, Itanagar 
Hotel Japfu Ashok, Kohima 
Hotel Pondicherry Ashok, Pondicherry 
. Hotel Nilachal Ashok, Puri 
. Hotel Ranchi Ashok, Ranchi 
. Hotel Pinewood Ashok, Shillong 
13. Hotel Aurangabad Ashok, Aurangabad. 


DUTY - FREE SHOPS: 
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To facilitate shopping by International passengers ITDC operates 10 duty-free 
shops and a tax free shop" at international airports of Kolkata, Mumbai, Chennai, 
Delhi and Thiruvananthapuram, while the only Tax free shop is located at Ashok 
Hotel, New Delhi, to enable tourists to order their goods in the hotel itself to be 
delivered at the airport. 

CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS: 

India's potential for convention tourism has been exploited by ITDC. It's flagship 
Ashok Hotel in New Delhi provides good facilities for holding international 
conferences for 1000 or more people. It is a popular venue for international 
conferences in New Delhi. 
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TRANSPORT: 


The organization is backed by a nationwide transport system from 12 centers, 
operating with a fleet of about 400 vehicles, including cars and coaches. ITDC's 
travel agency, Ashok Travels and Tours (ATT), is a full fledged travel service offering 
services to both foreign and domestic travellers''. Ashok Travels and Tours has 
introduced exciting tour packages like shopping tours of India, Honeymoon Heaven, 
Temples and Shrine tours, Mountain tours, South India Bonanza and special 
packages for senior citizens. 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


_In the sphere of entertainment, ITDC runs "Sound and Light Shows""? at Red 
Fort, New Delhi, Shalimar, Srinagar; and at Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad. The 
show at Red Fort is considered to be one of the best in Asia. ITDC's most significant 
success has come from the growth it stimulated all over the country. Today, 
Khajuraho, Kovalam and Mahabalipuram feature in many tourist itineraries which 
once did not go beyond the beaten tracks of Delhi, Agra and Jaipur. The entire 
Sub-Continent has been opened up to visitors. 


CONCLUSION: 


Presently, the government is not funding ITDC, It has been asked to create its 
own resources and to meet its expansion plans. In the coming years, ITDC will 
undergo many structural changes. It is difficult to predict ITDCs future in current 
environment of liberalization. But, the travel industry of India cannot forget the 
debt it owes to ITDC for its pioneering efforts and dynamic approach to tourism 
development at a time when the private sector was not interested in tourism projects. 
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Indian Travel Tradition and Customer Relations 
Management in Tourism Industry 


K. Vijaya Babu* 
S. Chandra Kala** 


India, with its diversity in many ways such as nature, society, religion, culture, 
has attracted many a foreign visitor since times immemorial. The early historical 
works give an account of the visits of Greeks to India during the period of Mauryan 
rule in 2nd C.B.C. There was a separate department in the Mauryan Administration 
to look after the affairs of the foreign tourists. Asoka, the great of Mauryan dynasty 
has been known for his benevolent services for the travelers. He had constructed 
very long roads and several rest houses in different parts of his empire. In those 
days, Buddhist monks travelled great distances to preach Buddhism. Similarly, 
foreign travellers like Fahien (4th C.A.D.) Hien-Tsang (7th C A D), Ithsing from 
China visited India, who were well received and honored by the native rulers. 
They lived in their courts and left many accounts on the then socio-religious and 
cultural life of the people of India. 

During the Medieval and Early Modern periods, several European travelers 
like Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti, Ibn Batuta, and Tavernier etal, visited India and 
appreciated our rich culture and prosperity. The native rulers welcomed and allowed 
them as guests to stay in their courts with respect. Even during the British rule, the 
native Princes respected the British government servants, who used to visit their 
kingdoms. The Raja of Jammu & Kashmir and the Nizam of Hyderabad are known 
for their hospitality towards the European visitors. 

It is evident from the Indian history that the native people had the tradition 
and culture to respect the outsiders as guests and a guest is considered as god, 
"Athidi Devobhava". It is quite common in our society that, a guest is treated with 
utmost love and respect. This is found even today in the villages of our country. 
Our Puranas, Itihasas and traditional literature give several examples of hospitality 
and respect offered to an outsider by our village folk and even by the tribal people 
living in the forests. 

During the British Rule (18th-19th C), the Modern (Western) way of life had 
been started in Indian Society. Accordingly, the British colonial and commercial 
policies had integrated the Indian economy with the international market. In place 
* Associate Prof. of History, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 

** Lecturer in History, University P.G College, Kakatiya University, Subedari, Warangal. 
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of traditional subsistence agriculture, commercialization of agriculture was 
introduced in India and self - sufficient village economy was replaced by free trade 
system. Then onwards, India had emerged as a raw material supplying country and 
also a big market for the British Industrial and Capitalist class. At the same time, to 
serve the colonial interests, modern transport and communicational facilities were 
introduced connecting almost all the major cities and ports of the country. With 
the introduction of modern amenities in travel and communication, there had been 
a tremendous growth in the number of travelers to different parts of the country 
with different purposes as per their needs and tastes. Under these circumstances, 
the Western mode of Tourism Industry had started developing in India. The European 
administrative officers and businessmen took keen interest and developed certain 
places as tourist destinations. Hill stations, like Ooty, Kodaikanal, Darjeeling, Shimla 
and several spots in Jammu & Kashmir in the Himalayan region have emerged as 
very popular tourist destinations in India. To cater to the needs of the pleasure 
seeking European travelers, basic infrastructural facilities have been developed at 
these centers. Thus, modern tourism industry has come into existence as a result of 
the British colonial rule in India. 


Internationally, tourism has emerged as the global industry and is playing a 
leading role in economic growth. According to World Travel and Tourism Council 
(WT T C), tourism is the world's most rapidly growing industry by the year 2006, 
the contribution of tourism to the world economy would be more than doubled 
from the base level of 1994. In 2003, India's share in International Tourism arrivals 
was around 0.4%, 2.31% and 40.47% respectively when compared with World, 
Asia Pacific and the sub region South Asia. Tourism has become the world's largest 
Industry generating wealth and employment, opening the minds of both visitors 
and the visited to different ways of life. Worldwide the industry employs around 
200 million persons. Tourism as an instrument of economic development will take 
greater importance in the future. There are grounds for optimism about what tourism 
can mean for developing nations in the 21 century. 


Even after the achievement of Independence, Indian government has been 
continuing modern commercial and economic policies for the development of the 
country. Accordingly. the tourism industry is considered as a means for the 
development of our economy as it helps to generate employment opportunities to 
the youth and also brings foreign exchange to the nation. The development of the 
industry also depends on the supply and demand theory. 


Customer Relations Management: 


Service sector, in general and tourism services in particular, are ‘people centric’ 
and comprise 'employment-cum-income generating’ activates .The changing times 
have witnessed services being commercialized and professionalized.The 
transformation of the basic nature and character of human needs due to the 
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technological inventions and innovations necessitates a change in the management 
approaches applicable to the service sector so as to satisfy the new set of customer 
expectations and competitive demands. 


CRM is defined as "a process to bring together lots of pieces of information 
about customers, sales, marketing effectiveness, responsiveness and market trends" 
while viewed it as "managing data for better understanding of the customer to 
serve them better. 


CRM is also viewed as "a new technology based way to do business that 
attempts to attract and retain customers." Further, it is also stated that CRM "deals 
with long -term mutually beneficial relationship with customers, companies and 
other stake holders." 


CR M in Tourism Industry: The development of Tourism industry depends on 
several aspects such as destination development and its publicity, transport and 
accommodation facilities etc. There is another important aspect called customer 
relationship management. In fact, customers (Tourists) are vital for the progress of 
the industry. In modern tourism industry, a visitor is considered as a customer and 
the way the services are provided to the visitor have become a branch of knowledge 
known as customer relations management in tourism industry 


Hence, there isa need to establish and maintain good relations with them in 
order to develop the industry. CRM is a philosophy that places the customer / 
tourist at the heart of an organization's processes, activities and culture to improve 
his satisfaction and in turn, maximize profits for the organization. 


To draw more and more visitors, the organizations in the Tourism industry 
should anticipate and focus on the needs and tastes of visitors to provide more 
satisfaction to them. This means that each employee has to be trained to become a 
service ambassador and make excellent service a way of life. When visitors arrive 
in India, they would deal with people and anticipate their needs and go out of their 
way to satisfy them. For Tourism products, to be successful it is necessary for 
everyone to put the visitor at the centre of their attention and, create a positive 
image to the customer. The phrase "a first impression is the best impression" should 
be kept in mind by the service providers. Regardless of the image created by 
advertising and agents, being served well will become the lasting memory for 
visitors. A genuine and enthusiastic welcome, efficient and friendly treatment by 
Customs and Immigration Officers, a friendly reception by taxi drivers, warm 
greetings by the accommodation's staff, is very important. Creating a positive image 
is not only the responsibility of the department of tourism but also other 
organizations working in the tourism industry. By providing quality service each 
organisation in tourism sector play a part in building the image of the destination 
and the country as a whole. Depending on the relationships developed, a tourist 
will decide whether, or not to return. To develop a long term relationship, every 
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one must be committed to make each visitor's experience a memorable and unique 
if you wish them to return. 

Organisations within the industry will have to teach their employees as to 
create ‘customer delight'-giving quality service, beyond customers’ expectations, 
this is what will lead to customer loyalty-It is observed that, smart organizations 
aim to delight customers by promising only what they can deliver-then delivering 
more than they promise. For organizations to achieve this , they need to identify 
their customers’ needs and once these are known, they need to design and equip 
their employees to deliver this promise consistently. Here it is very important to 
note that there should be less promise and more delivery, more service to provide 
more delight to the customer. In India, it is very important to know the expectations 
of foreign tourists from Europe, America. West- Asia, and South -East Asia which 
are different from each other. Their interests, values, tastes and ambitions are quite 
different. Their languages are also different and our service provides should be 
able to follow them. This usually results in highly satisfied and loyal customers, 
who are less price sensitive, who will talk to others about their positive experience, 
and help for the growth of tourism business. Developing a relationship with 
customers has three fold benefit- customers will feel special, valued, and respected 
as individuals, organizations will increase their share of the tourist market, and 
Indian economy will grow by earning foreign exchange. 

It is observed that, more than fifty percent of the personal impact, we make on 
others is not dependent, on what we say, but on the way in which things are said, 
face-to face interactions with human touch and personal appearance. For employees, 
to become service ambassadors, organizations must review the impact their 
employees have on the customers and train them to enhance customer value. 
Reliability, credibility, responsiveness and empathy are some of the characteristics 
employees need to have as they wish to develop a relationship with customers. 
Service providers should be able to give the customers a sort of confidence to 
share their sentiments, values, and psychological burden during the period of their 
tour in our country. 

This is what India needs in its tourism Industry- more visitors talking about 
their positive experience and capturing Customers lifetime value. This is the heart 
of Customer Relationship Management. 

Here, we should keep in mind the views of the great men of Modern India. 
one, by Gandhi ji the father of our nation, who said 'a customer is not dependent on 
us, infact we are depending on him for our business and survival’. Another by Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India. “Welcome a tourist and send 
him back as a friend" 


In view of the above observations, it is better to call Customer Relations 
Management as Guest Relations Management in Tourism Industry. Our ancient 
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travel tradition also help us to understand this concept of Customer Relations 
Management to design our policies in modern tourism business and industry. 


Conclusion: 


Tourism in India is as old as the culture of India. Tourists were treated as guests 
in Indian society in ancient and medieval periods. With the impact of the British 
Rule, Indian Economy and Society had under gone a major change and 
commercialition has taken place in all spheres of life. Indian economy had been 
integrated with the international market and free trade system has been followed 
by the British government. During their rule, few hill stations were developed like 
Ooty, Kodaikanal, Shimla, J & K etc. as modern tourist centers by the British 
officers, who were please seekers. Tourism Industry thus developed in India in a 
modern sense. Transportation, Accommodation facilities have been developed as 
part of tourism industry. The Customer Relationship Management is also given 
importance to attract more tourists for running the tourism business and survival 
of the tourism industry. The ultimate aim of the Customer Relations Management 
is to satisfy the customers (visitors) by the companies with their quality service, 
and friendly treatment with human touch. Thus, Customer Relations Management 
is in fact to be considered as Guest Relations Management in accordance with the 
cultural values and traditions of India. It helps to get good image to the service 
organizations in the tourism industry and also to our great land ie, incredible India 
as an exceilent tourist destination in the World. 
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